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The Life and Times of Robert Gib, Lord of 
Carribber, Familiar Servitor and Master of 
the Stables to King James V. of Scotland. 
By Sir George Duncan Gibb, Bart., of 
Falkland and of Carribber, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D. (London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


Tue modesty of Dr. Gibb is surprising. 
After presenting his scientific works, in 
which he describes himself as Sir George 
Duncan Gibb, Bart., to the chief public 
libraries of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
after announcing his intention to deposit his 
biography by himself in the British Museum, 
after appearing at sundry meetings of the 
British Association as a celebrity, after pub- 
lishing innumerable pamphlets and memoirs, 
he now appears as an ingenuous and timid 
young writer, and informs his readers 
that :— 


“es this is the first occasion we venture before 
the general public, we throw ourselves upon their 
indulgence, not only for some errors of omission 
and commission, but for the dry nature of the in- 
formation we have had to convey, in some parts of 
the work.” 


This indulgence cannot be granted. We 
think it may be of some use that this worth- 
less work should be briefly noticed, and its 
grave errors of omission andcommission sum- 
marily exposed. Itis, under the disguise of a 
family history, an attempt to construct a 
family, and establish a title to a baronetcy, 
which would be at once rejected, if presented 
to any competent Court. The full publica- 
tion of our national records would speedily 
be rendered ridiculous, if it led to other 
books of this kind being written. We have 
faint hope of repressing Dr. Gibb’s antiqua- 
rian ignorance, but his example may, per- 
haps, deter others from followimg the same 
strange paths. The illustrious but till 
now obscure family of Gib is ushered 
in to us by these volumes as “one of 
the oldest in Scotland,”—a character which 
it possesses in common with most Scotch 
families of which we have read the his. 
tories. It is said, without any authority, to 
be a branch of the De Guibe family of Brit- 
tany and Normandy that accompanied the 
invading army of William the Conqueror as 
Sergeants-at-arms. If the ancestors of all 
the families that we are now told accom- 
panied the Conqueror really did so, the 
conquest of England ceases to require any 
explanation. It is, however, with the his- 
tory of four Gibs remote from the Conquest, 
and supposed by the author to be his 
ancestors, that this book is made up. The 
first is Robert Gib, called by Dr. Gibb Lord 
of Carribber and Master of the Stables to 
King James V. His lordship of Carribber 
turns out to bea small messuage on the bank 
of the Avon, near Linlithgow, which he 
acquired in 1539, and the pretentious title 





of Master of the Stables implies that he was 
a stirrup-man of James V. In narrating his 
title to what he calls the Barony of Carrib- 
ber, Dr. Gibb, unfortunately for the credit 
of the Transatlantic University which made 
him M.A., quotes a Latin Charter and 
Precept (i. p. 104), the errors of which 
can scarcely be laid to the charge of 
the printer, in which “suos” is made to 

e with “heredibus,” anda new Latin 
word “ totio”’ is discovered, a discovery as re- 
markable as that of an unknown Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of course a relation of the 
Gib family, which Dr. Gibb has made in a 
subsequent part of his work. The attempt 
to make the history of the times circle 
round the stirrup-man of James is the 
greatest length to which this common folly 
of biographers has ever gone. Of Elizabeth 
Shaw, the wife of Robert Gib, Dr. Gibb 
gives this singular panegyric :— 


. She had been one of the first to acquire the 


king’s love, when very young, and as the latter 
circumstance was not considered a venal act in 
those days, more ne pd with the Sovereign, she 
became a good and virtuous wife, and bore her 
husband a family of several children.” 


One of these children, John Gib, of Knock, 
is the second person, to whose biography (if 
extracts from all the records in which he is 
named, and from a good many in which he 
is not, can be so styled) we are introduced. 
Like his father, he was one of the king’s ser- 
vants, and he is described in various regis- 
ters as “ ane of the vallettis of our soveraign 
lord’s chalmer,” under James VI. Like his 
father, he was a successful suitor for offices, 
pensions, and gifts; and he was, according 
to Dr. Gibb, knighted by King James, at 
Theobalds, on October 5, 1624. Here, how- 
ever, as in many other instances, the antho- 
rities quoted throw doubt upon rather than 
confirm the honours claimed, for the knight 
made in that year is named Henry, and not 
John, in the list of knights referred to (Harl. 
MS.; 6062, Brit. Mus.). A chapter is next 
inserted on the family of Young, supposed 
to have been descended from a daughter of 
Robert Gib; and we are suddenly startled 
by the appearance of an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, said to be the successor of Laud, in 
the person of a member of this family, Dr. 
Young, Dean of Winchester. The only an- 
thority for this fact, certainly unknown to 
any previous writer, is that the compiler of 
these volumes 


“in our endeavours to ascertain whether the 
cathedral church at Winchester contained any 
monument to Dr. John Young, the present Dean 
of Winchester og Very Reverend John Bram- 
ston, B.D.) kindly informed us there was none, 
except his coat of arms on the ceiling, impaled 
with those of the see of Canterbury, and that he 
was Archbishop of that province after having been 
Dean there.” 


We next come to the history of Sir Henry 
Gib, called the first baronet of Falkland and 
Carribber. A person of the-name of Henry 
Gib, of Carriber, does occur in a list of 
knight-baronets of Scotland, supposed to be 
by Robert Milne, the Jacobite, which is in 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. No 
patent, however, of this baronetcy, we be- 
lieve, exists, and where Dr. Gibb learned its 
terms, to be ‘to heirs male whatever” 
(sic, il. p. 165), he gives us no means of 





judging. The relationship of this Henry Gib 
to the family of Robert Gib is quite unproved, 
and the charter of June 29, 1615 (ii. p. 174), 
by which the messuage of Carriber was 
granted to Henry Gibb, and for the first time 
along with other lands erected into a barony, 
indicates no relationship whatever to have 
existed between John Gib of Knock and 
Henry Gib. It is possible, however, that 
they may have been related, as Henry Gib 
was also a member of the king’s household, 
and was groom of the bedchamber to Prince 
Henry, and after his death, to James VI. 
It would rather appear that Dr. Gibb has 
rolled three persons into one, in the person 
of Henry Gib, whom he persists in calling, 
of Falkland, in Fife; of Carribber, in Lin- 
lithgow; and of Jarrow, in Durham: but 
into this we cannot enter. It is sufficient to 
point out that the whole subsequent descent 
of the baronetcy and lands of Falkland and 
Carribber is imaginary. None of the mythi- 
cal baronets assumed the title until Dr. Gibb 
began to put it upon the title-pages of his 
pamphlets about the year 1867. Not an acre 
of the lands of Carribber or Falkland belongs, 
or has belonged for two centuries, to the 
Gib family. In a list given of the supposed 
baronets at page 386, of vol. ii., it is said, 
with a show of candour, that Nos. 4, 5, and 
6, the father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father of Dr. Gibb, never assumed the title, 
notwithstanding the continuity of their de- 
scent from Sir John Gib, son of Robert Gib, 
burgess of Linlithgow, who is styled the 
second baronet. But the fact is, that the 
title was never taken by this John Gib, called 
the second baronet, or by his son John, called 
the third baronet, probably for the best of 
reasons, because they knew they had no title 
to it. Dr. Gibb indeed says, at page 252, 
speaking of the first John Gib, 


“he would have no doubt have been aware of the 
death of his kinsman, Sir Henry Gib, at Falkland, 
on 8th April, 1650, and if not deterred by the 
troubles of the times, would have then succeeded 
to the baronetey. We have no distinct public 
proof of this, but all the family evidences point 
towards it, although he oon | have refrained from 
openly using the title until after the return of 
harles II. in 1660,” 


What the family evidences are it is im- 
possible to say, without having had an op- 
portunity of consulting what Dr. Gibb is in 
the habit of calling ‘‘the family archives.” 
The only document which he specifies as 
belonging to the family, which we presume 
means himself, is said to be in the hand- 
writing of Thomas, a supposed grandson of 
the first John Gib, and to be written on the 
fly-leaf of a volume of sermons published in 
1649, which was the property at one time of 
Sir John himself. This very singular docu- 
ment—which, we trust, still exists for the 
information of the curious—is supposed to 
prove the descent of six generations of the 
Gib family, and to connect Thomas Gib, the 
great-grandfather of Dr. Gibb, with John 
Gib, whom he styles the third baronet. It 
is in the following terms :— 


“ Robert Gib, of Carribber, had two sons, John 
and Patrick. Patrick was a burgess of Linlith- 
gow, and leftason, Robert, named after his grand- 
father. Robert had a twin son and daughter; 
the son was named after his grand-uncle, John 
Gib. John was a zealous supporter of the blessed 
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Covenant; he was at Bothwell Muir in 1679, settled 
in Cupar, Fife, married late, and had children 
named John and Christian. His grandson Tho- 
mas married Euphem Brydie, of Leven,—July 24, 
1744.” 


Such a document, written in 1744, we 

need scarcely say is quite insufficient to 
prove the facts alleged to be stated in it. 
Sir Henry Gib had, as the charter of 1615, 
vol. ii. p. 376, shows, a brother, John Gib, 
to whom and his descendants the baronetcy, 
if really granted to heirs male whatsoever, 
would have descended ; and it would never 
have gone while they existed to the family 
of Robert Gib, the burgess of Linlithgow. 
Not a single step in the descent of Thomas 
Gib from the burgess of Linlithgow is 
truly proved, and yet Dr. Gibb tells us, 
p. 270,— 
“he was unquestionably, according to the highest 
authorities in London who devote themselves to 
the consideration of such questions, the fourth 
baronet of Falkland and Carribber, although he 
did not continue the title, which he could not 
legally alienate.” 

. We should like to know who these au- 
thorities are, and upon what evidence they 
based their opinion. 

‘We wonder if the evidence was of the 
same character as that in the book before 
us or in the papers of the Breadalbane-Camp- 
bell family, which Dr. Gibb informs us 
“exist to this day in Canada, who are the 
rightful heirs of the earldom of Breadal- 
bane.” These papers, he adds, collected by 
himself, in three volumes folio in MS., are 
in the library of the British Museum, vol. i. 
p. 209, and note. It is unfortunate that no 
Court exists which can prevent the assump- 
tion of titles without a proper proof. This 
would seem to be a very proper duty for 
the Heralds Office in England and the Lyon 
Office in Scotland to discharge. There are 
a good many baronets, especially in Scotland, 
with dubious titles ; but none of them, so far 
as we know, has fallen upon Dr. Gibb’s de- 
vice of supporting them by the publication 
of biographies of imaginary ancestors. 

AB. J. G. Mackay. 








Dahomey as it Is. A Narrative of Eight 
Months’ Residence in that Country. By 
J. A. Skertchly. (London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Iv 1871 Mr. Skertchly visited Whydah, in 
the Bight of Benin, with the view of studying 
the fauna of the surrounding country. While 
there, he was induced by the native chief of 
that town to visit Gelele, the King of Da- 
homey, at his capital, Abomey, with the 
view of instructing his sable Majesty in the 
use of some guns which he had recently 
purchased. Our author was promised per- 
mission to return to Whydah in eight days ; 
on his arrival, however, at Abomey he was 
detained an unwilling guest of the king for 
eight months, in order that he might witness 
and write a description ofthe Annual Customs 
then about to be held, the king stating, as 
his reason for wishing this to be done, that 
he had hitherto been misrepresented to the 
English people. 

It appears to us that, so far as the Customs 
are concerned, this simple-minded monarch 
would have best consulted his reputation 





with the British public by sending Mr. 
Skertchly back to the coast at the expiration 
of his duties as gunnery instructor, without 
affording him the opportunities of which he 
has so well availed himself of describing 
these Customs. As it is, Mr. Skertchly’s 
book is only another link in the chain of 
evidence as to the gross barbarity and su- 
perstition prevalent among the inland tribes 
on the west coast, barbarity which we trust 
the Ashantee Expedition, by greatly increas- 
ing the prestige and moral influence of our 
Government in West Africa, will have 
afforded the means of checking. 

During his stay in Abomey, Mr. Skertchly 
was permitted to make a trip as far north 
as the Kong mountains; the king, however, 
evinced such solicitude for his welfare, and 
was so anxious to get him back to the 
capital, to complete his account of the Cus- 
toms, that he was not permitted to make 
long halts anywhere, or to pursue his 
original design of collecting. Owing, too, 
to the absence of instruments, he was unable 
to take observations or measure the heights 
of the hills over which he passed. His jour- 
ney was therefore performed under circum- 
stances which prevented his taking more 
than a cursory notice of the country, and 
a great part of the volume before us is 
consequently devoted to the description of 
the “‘ Customs,” which are divided into two 
kinds, the “‘Grand,” and the “ Annual ;” 
the former being held only after the death 
of a sovereign, when his successor has be- 
come firmly seated on the throne of his 
ancestors; and the latter (at which Mr. 
Skertchly assisted), which take place every 
autumn. 

On these occasions all the chief officials 
and troops in the kingdom are assembled at 
the capital, Abomey, the government taxes 
are collected, all palavers settled, punish- 
ments inflicted, honours and rewards con- 
ferred, prize money divided, new laws 
passed, old ones repealed, and all petitions 
are heard. Mr. Skertchly gives a minute 
account of the attendant rites on each day 
during the Customs, which appear to be a 
happy mixture of dancing, drinking, gun- 
firing, and murder, no less than sixty-eight 
human victims, to his personal knowledge, 
having been sacrificed in 1871, some under 
circumstances of the greatest barbarity ; for 
instance, here is a description of an execu- 
tion witnessed by the author on the day of 
the Attoh Custom :— 

“The four men who were nearest the king 
were then thrown from the platform and decapi- 
tated. The first three were not put to any extra 
torture, but the fourth must have suffered ex- 
cruciating agony. Four blows were given with- 
out severing the vertebral column, the back of 
the head presenting a fearful sight. The butcher 
then put the bloody Imife into his mouth, and 
seizing the ears of the wretched being, wrenched 
the head from side to side in the endeavour to 
screw it off, and finally, having dislocated the 
atlas, cut the flesh that still connected the head 
with the trunk. A more horrible sight I never 
witnessed.” 


After the perusal of this our readers will 
probably agree with us that no endeavours 
should be spared on the part of our govern- 
ment to put a stop, so far as they are able, 
to such atrocities. 

The victims are selected from captives 





taken in war and criminals; the Dahomans 
believe that the spirits of those sacrificed 
carry messages to, and swell the ghostly 
retinues of their departed kings, who, in their 
spiritual state, are supposed to be the tute- 
lary deities of their country, and who would 
be offended if neglected. It will, therefore, 
be understood how difficult a task it is to 
abolish these human sacrifices, connected 
as they are with the superstitious religion 
of the country, by any means short of main 
force. 

The last chapters of this book are devoted 
to a description of the religious manners and 
customs of the Dahomans. Mr. Skertchly 
las no high opinion of the “nigger” in 
either of these aspects, and, in fact, classes 
him as a lower animal altogether than the 
white man; nor does he believe him capable 
of being improved beyond a certain stan- 
dard. It is only of late years that the social 
condition of man-in Africa has attracted 
much notice amongst civilised nations, and 
we firmly believe that the extension of 
European civilisation and influence, through 
the medium of commerce, missions, and the 
schoolmaster, is working, and will work, vast 
changesinthe religion, manners, and customs 
of the African, though such changes must 
necessarily be very gradual: meanwhile we 
are indebted to observant travellers, like Mr. 
Skertchly, who, by faithfully and intelli- 
gently recording their experiences, enable us 
to clearly understand the exact nature of 
these Customs, and thus prepare the way for 
the solution of the difficult problem as to 
the best means of checking the revolting 
barbarities connected therewith. 

M. PROTHEROE. 








A Plea for Peasant Proprietors. By Wil- 
liam Thomas Thornton, C.B. New Edition. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Few living English economic writers had 
commenced their economic studies when 
Mr. Thornton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietors 
first appeared. The treatment of economic 
questions by the dogmatic method, with its 
invariable accompaniments, inaccurate gene- 
ralisation, and hasty assumption, had been 
dominant for more than a generation, and 
Mr. Mill’s treatises on Logic and the Princi- 
ples of Political Economy had only begun to 
arouse a questioning spirit. What the 
amount of investigation of facts was which 
economists of repute at that period thought 
requisite, before laying down their proposi- 
tions, may be judged by the arguments 
against ownership of the soil by the pea- 
santry which Mr. Thornton found it neces- 
sary to combat. Idleness,; improvidence, 
spendthrift and drunken habits, over-popu- 
lation, and widespread pauperism, were 
assumed to be its inevitable consequences. 
“The process of division and subdivision,” 
Mr. M‘Culloch asserted, “will continue 
until the whole land has been parcelled into 
patches, and filled with an agricultural popu- 
lation equally destitute of the means and 
the desire of rising in the world.” Of 
France, in particular, he predicted in 1823, 
that “in half a century it would certainly be 
the greatest pauper-warren in Europe, and 
along with Ireland have the honour of fur- 
nishing hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water for all other countries.’”’ The half 
century has closed with a crucial demon- 
stration that a wide distribution of landed 
property among its cultivators is not incom- 
patible with great national wealth and finan- 
cial power, even at the end of a disastrois 
war. And a recent article in the Economiste 
Frangais on the population of France ena- 
bles us to estimate the soundness of Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s judgment on that point. Be- 
tween 1831 and 1872, the French population 
increased only from 32,569,000 to 36,103,000. 
In the last decade of the foregoing period it 
actually decreased, chiefly because the small 
proprietors are deterred by the law of suc- 
cession from adding to the number of 
children: “Chacun d’eux voudrait bien 
garder intact ce qu’il a, et méme I’arrondir. 
Les paysans sont aristocrates.” * 

The question of the productiveness of 
small farms is, of course, closely connected 
with the question of the effects of peasant 
proprietorship, and Mr. Thornton’s first 
chapter shows that a comparison in that 
respect between large and small farms is not 
to the disadvantage of the latter. A yet 
more instructive comparison is that between 
the condition of the English and the French 
peasantry in former times and now, bearing 
in mind that England, whose present eco- 
nomy in that respect needs no description, 
was formerly a country with a wide diffu- 
sion of landed property and small farms; 
while in France, on the other hand, the ac- 
quisition of land by the peasantry has in- 
creased until there are now nearly four 
million proprietors cultivating their land 
with their own hands, in addition to the 
number of owners whose property is farmed 
by tenants. Mr. Thornton was, we believe, 
the first economist in England to draw at- 
tention to the relative affluence of the En- 
glish peasantry at a time when small free- 
holds, copyholds, leaseholds, and cottage 
farms were numerous, and the labourer had 
commonly a few acres and some stock of his 
own in addition to his wages. It will, per- 
haps, be objected to Mr. Thornton’s argu- 
ment, founded on the sumptuary legislation 
of 1363, that it takes no account of the 
great diminution of the population by the 
plague which began in 1348, and the con- 
sequent rise of the wages and expenditure 
of labourers and servants. Mr. Thornton 
may, however, reply that the standard pre- 
scribed by ordinances and statutes after the 
Black Death was the old standard, and that 
the actual scale of wages and living after 
the plague was much above that prescribed 
by the King and the Legislature. The 
Black Death, moreover, will not account for 
the wealth of the poorest class of the popu- 
lation in the latter half of the next century, 
as shown by the statutes which Mr. Thorn- 
ton cites. The advantages of mediaeval 
rural economy, Mr. Thornton might have 
added, were not confined to one sex. The 
poor widow in Chaucer’s Nonnes Preestes 
Tale, intended as a picture of extreme 
penury and privation in the humblest rank 
of the rural population, had three cows, 
three large sows, a sheep, a cock and seven 
hens, and her ordinary diet was “milk and 
brown bread, in which she found no lack,” 





* Economiste Frangais, 28 Février, 1874, ~ 





with bacon, and sometimes an egg or two- 
No two events in economic history are more 
certainly connected than the subsequent 
consolidation of farms to which Mr. Thorn- 
ton refers, and the foundation of English 
pauperism. In 1872 the number of paupers 
in England and Wales was" 1,207,664; and 
the English agricultural labourer who 
reaches old age is usually a pauper. In 
1862, 1,134,490 French agricultural la- 
bourers had, in addition to their wages, 
small properties in land; and in 1870, on 
the eve of the war, the number so circum- 
stanced was yet greater, and probably ex- 
ceeded the above number of paupers in 
England. : 

In spite of the political misfortunes of 
France, the improvement in the condition of 
its rural population in the present century is 
the most striking phenomenon in modern 
history. At the close of the seventeenth 
century, the peasantry were described by 
La Bruyére as “human beings that one 
takes for wild animals, male and female, 
having nothing human but the form, retiring 
by night into dens where they live on black 
bread, roots, and water.”’ Massillon, in the 
next century, spoke of them as “living in 
frightful misery, without beds, without fur- 
niture, and compelled, in order to pay their 
taxes, to pluck from their own an@ their 
children’s mouths the barley and oatmeal 
bread which is their only nourishment.” 

Mr. Thornton, on the other hand, can cite 
the testimony of an English traveller of the 
present century (Mr. Inglis), who had tra- 
versed a great part of the continent on foot, 
and who wrote without any theory to sup- 
port: ‘“ With a tolerably intimate knowledge 
of the lower order of France, I am inclined 
to assert that, upon the whole, the French 
peasantry are the happiest of any country 
in Europe.” Their happiness and prosperity 
have steadily increased since Mr. Inglis 
wrote. Ina letter from Avignon, in 1869, 
to the writer of this article, Mr. Mill, the 
most scrupulously accurate of writers (as 
even the most inveterate foe to that great 
man’s memory must admit), said :— 

“The condition of the French peasantry has 
greatly improved, not only since I first knew 
them fifty years ago, but within the last twenty 
years. . . Agricultural wages here are now 3 francs 
a day, if given all the year round, or 3} by the 
day—50 centimes more than ten years ago.” 


To their wages the majority of French 
labourers now add the produce of a little 
property in land. The adversaries of pea- 
sant property have dreamt only of one kind 
of subdivision, the partition of inheritances ; 
they have been in the dark as to the main 
cause of the increase of small properties— 
namely, the purchases of the peasantry, the 
division of la grande and la moyenne propriété 
on account of the profit on its sale in small 
lots, and the gaining ground, in the lite- 
ral sense, of la petite propriété, not its mor- 
cellement. So far as the French law of suc- 
cession is concerned, on the pulverising 
effects of which so much rhetoric has been 
expended in England, the truth is that it 
operates mainly as a check to population ; 
and there is reason to believe that the aboli- 
tion (desirable on other grounds) of the re- 
strictions to the testamentary power would 
add to the number of children in France. 





Mr. Thornton, justly convinced of the base- 
lessness of the notion that peasant pro- 
prietorship promotes over-population and 
consequent subdivision, is of opinion that 
the number of landed proprietors in France 
has long remained stationary. He seems to 
take into account only one class of effects 
of the purchase of land by the peasantry— 
that of enlarging or “rounding” small 
properties, uniting parcels, and counteracting 
their partition by the law of inheritance. 
But there is, besides, another consequence of 
immense moment—namely, the multiplica- 
tion of peasant properties by purchases on 
the part of small farmers and labourers. 
Mr. Thornton (p. 160) conjectures a slip on 
the part of M. de Lavergne in estimating 
the total number of rural proprictors at 
nearly five millions. The Lnquéte Décennale 
of 1862, however, reckons (in addition to 
57,637 proprietors cultivating their land by 
means of a steward or head labourer) no 
less than 3,752,120 proprictors who cultivate 
their lands with their own hands, and who 
are made up as follows :—1,754,934 cultiva- 
tors of their own land exclusively ; 852,696 
tenant-farmers, who also farm land of their 
own ; and 1,134,490 labourers, who cultivate 
land of their own as well as land of their 
masters. To the foregoing number of landed 
properties we must add, first, those culti- 
vated for their owners by the 852,696 te- 
nant farmers already mentioned as having 
also land of their own ; and, secondly, those 
farmed by 580,060 fermiers et métayers, who 
are described as non propriétaires. Notwith- 
standing the tendency—will any one argue 
that it is not a beneficial tendency ?—of 
land in France to pass by purchase into the 
possession of its cultivators, there is of 
course a considerable number of women, 
large landowners, people in trade and pro- 
fessions, who own properties which they 
cannot themselves farm, and which are cul- 
tivated by tenants; and, adding these to 
those enumerated above, M. de Lavergne’s 
computation is probably near the mark. 
But whatever the total number of land- 
owners in France, the fact of principal im- 
portance is the continued increase in the 
number of peasant properties acquired by 
purchase—a fact of which the writer has 
had abundant proof during repeated tours 
in the country. A passage in the Enqute 
Agricole of 1868 is conclusive on the sub- 
ject :— 

“Ce qu’a perdu la grande propriété, tout ce que 
Es chaque jour la moyenne, la petite l’absorbe. 

on seulement le petit propriétaire arrondit son 
bien chaque année, mais a cété de lui, la classe 
des ouvriers agricoles s'est enrichie peu a peu 

ar ]’élévation des salaires, et eexde a son tour 
& la propriété: dans la plupart des départements, 
75 p. % au moins d’entre eux sont aujourd’hui 
propristaires. Dans son ensemble, la petite pro- 
priété posséde done une part considérable du sol, 
et cette part s’accroit sans cesse. On ne peut que 
se féliciter de ce résultat; c'est & la fois la preuve 
d’une immense augmentation de bien-¢tre et un 
gege de sécurité pour la société.” 

The chief conclusions which result from 
an inquiry into the movement of landed 
property in France may be briefly stated as 
follows: First, that the soil is steadily 
passing into the possession of its actual cul- 
tivators, and that the number of peasant 
properties, in the true sense, is constantly 
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on the increase. Secondly, that this is 
mainly the result, not of an‘artificial division 
of properties by the law of succession, but 
of purchases in the land market, and, there- 
fore, of the natural tendency of things, the 
interests of both buyers and sellers, and the 
superior profit of la petite culture. 
that it is a consequence of increasing gains 
and savings on the part of both small farmers 
and labourers, on the one hand, enabling 
them to become buyers of land, and increas- 
ing wealth on the part, on the other hand, 
of other classes, on whose demand for its 
produce the profitableness of la petite culture 
depends. It is needless, therefore, to criti- 
cise the writer cited by Mr. Thornton, who 
concluded that the small landowners of 
France must be in great distress, because, 
in the previous ten years, about one-fourth 
of all the land of the country had been 
sold. 

In Belgium, likewise, the number of small 
properties has been constantly increasing in 
the last generation, and the main cause of 
the increase (although not to the same ex- 
tent as in France) has been the purchase of 
land by the peasantry. The following figures 
are from the latest official returns :— 

Number of Proprietors in Belgium. 
1845 914,937 
1850 953,380 
1855 1,003,054 
1860 1,050,268 
1872 1,113,819 

A significant fact of which M. de Laveleye 
informs the writer, is that in a part of Bel- 
gium where large farming prevails, the price 
of land is falling, tenants are not to be 
found, and the ground is actually being re- 
planted in wood, because the farmers find 
themselves unable to pay the advanced rate 
of wages resulting from the competition of 
manufactures. In East and West Flanders, 
on the contrary, where the small farmer and 
his family do almost all the work, the labour 
difficulty does not exist, and rents and the 
price of land are steadily rising ; though by 
nature the Flemish soil is a sandbank, kept 
fertile only by the most liberal and inces- 
sant outlay of both labour and manure. 
It is impossible to predict the future of 
farming, but those landowners in Eng- 
land who think small farming incompati- 
ble with the progress of mechanical art 
may do well to consider the possible in- 
fluence on the question of the rise of 
agricultural wages. Another circumstance 
worthy of notice is that notwithstanding 
the decline in Flanders of spinning and 
weaving by hand, which formerly contri- 
buted much to the support of the peasantry, 
they are now decidedly better off than when 
they had that subsidiary resource. 

“ Taking a walk last summer,” . Mr. Thorn- 
ton, “in the neighbourhood of Ypres, with a 
well-known Belgian economist, I inquired how 
pauperism is provided for in his commune. 
‘There is none,’ was the reply, ‘either here or in 
any of the purely rural communes. Nowhere in 
Flanders, outside of the great towns, will you 
see a beggar holding out his hand.’” 


Mr. Thornton’s induction ranges over 
many other countries besides those referred 
to in this article, and results in a chain of 
evidence on the side of the diffusion of 
landed property among the peasantry— 


Thirdly, 





looking to its moral, social, and political, as 
well as to its economic effects—in which its 
opponents will not easily find a frail link. 
Yet he by no means falls down and worships 
the peasant proprietor; on the contrary, he 
was formerly disposed to be rather hyper- 
critical of his manners. One is glad to see 
that he now finds reason to recant in a note, 
p- 184, some remarks in a paragraph repro- 
duced in the text from his first edition, on 
the insufficiency of education to civilise the 
German peasant, and the necessity of a 
gradation of ranks for that end. Speaking 
of Germany, one may justly ask, where in 
England, or under what system of large 
farming, can irrigation comparable to that 
of the peasant proprietors of Siegerland, or 
of the valley of the Lenne, be found ? 

Mr. Thornton appropriately dedicates the 
new edition of his Plea for Peasant Proprietors 
to M. Léonce de Lavergne and M. Emile de 
Laveleye, “ pre-eminent among living writers 
on rural economy.” The reputation of both 
in France is well known in England; it may, 
perhaps, not be so well known that in 
Germany, too, one of the most honoured 
names in the roll of living European econo- 
mists is that of Léonce de Lavergne. 

T. E. Cutrre Les.ie. 








* 
Die Shakespearomanie. Zur Abwehr. 
Dr. Roderich Benedix. 

G. Cotta, 1873.) 

At one time it required no inconsiderable 
amount of courage on the part of a German 
writer to speak with anything but unquali- 
fied praise of Shakespeare. Such courage 
was exhibited fifty years ago by the poet 
Grabbe, when he wrote his treatise Ueber 
die Shakespearomanie; and again in recent 
times by Riimelin, when he ventured to 
publish his Shakespeare-Studien. These 
works have, therefore, a certain charm for 
their readers, not very unlike the attrac- 
tion which Lessing may have found in 
the writings of the heretics of the Middle 
Ages. Since the publication of Riimelin’s 
Studien the number of German Shake- 
spearean heretics has been considerably in- 
creased, and although they are, and will 
probably continue to all eternity to be in the 
minority, they have nevertheless gained 
courage year by year, and have already 
assumed an attitude of defiance well calcu- 
lated to inspire consternation in the ranks of 
the champions of Shakespeare. 

The work which heads this article pro. 
claims that the lately deceased Dr. Roderich 
Benedix had gone over to the side of these 
dissenters. This prolific and highly gifted 
writer has thus closed the long’career which 
he had devoted to the drama, by making a 
critical analysis of the man who ranks as 
the greatest of all dramatic poets. Benedix 
did not live to see the whole of his work 
through the press, and hence, as the editor 
tells us, “itmust be accepted as the author’s 
legacy to the German nation.” 

The merits of Benedix as a dramatic poet 
had been so thoroughly gauged during his 
lifetime, that in the present case there seemed 
no difficulty in predicting his character as a 
critic. Even before we had seen the work, 
we had formed a tolerably definite idea of its 
contents. We did not expect to find any 
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depth of learning, or any special subtlety of 
apprehension, but we looked for the mani- 
festation of those sound and correct powers 
of observation which so specially appertain to 
him as a dramatic writer, and we had hoped 
to meet with various apt remarks on the in- 
dividualities of Shakespeare’s plays, such as 
might be expected to suggest themselves to 
a keen observer conversant with the stage. 
Considering that the title of the book pro- 
claims its antagonistic character, we could 
not, of “course, look for entire impartiality 
from the critic, but we assuredly did expect 
to meet with a genuine effort to be just. 
In short, from such a genial writer we anti- 
cipated receiving a genial book. 

It would be useless to deny that we have 
found ourselves to a certain extent disap- 
pointed in this expectation, and we hope in 
the following remarks to enable our readers 
to judge for themselves how far we are 
justified in our disappointment. 

The author has given his book the form of 
a dramatic dialogue, in which the speakers 
are three friends, “‘ young men who have 
devoted themselves to science,” and whose 
names are Helmuth, Reinhold, and Oswald. 
The chief speaker is Helmuth, who re- 
reads the various plays in order to criticise 
them in a series of interviews with his friends. 
In these discussions he derives most support 
from Reinhold, who possesses more knowledge 
and a more mature judgment than either of 
his friends, and has long since formed an 
opinion of his own with regard to Shake- 
speare. Reinhold, moreover, supplies Helmuth 
with aesthetical suggestions, supports his 
arguments, and otherwise upholds him. Both 
represent the point of view assumed by the 
author, which is one of the most decided an- 
tagonism to the German Shakespeare-worship. 
Oswald, on the other hand, proclaims him- 
self an enthusiastic admirer of the great 
Englishman. The part which Benedix 
makes Oswald play shows us, however, from 
the first that we are not to expect the small- 
est degree of impartiality from him. Oswald 
pins his faith to the words and opinions of 
the learned aestheticists who founded the 
Shakespeare-creed, and he brings forward 
certain phrases that he has caught up from 
their writings, but is incapable of forming 
an independent opinion, and is utterly routed 
at the first assault. Even when he has right 
on his side he is unable to maintain it, and 
allows himself to be brought to silence. Did 
Benedix really suppose that he could put 
down his opponents with the weapons used 
with such signal success by Helmuth and 
Reinhold against Oswald ? 

The plays are discussed in the order in 
which they appear in “ the celebrated trans- 
lation of Schlegel and Tieck,” an unme- 
thodical system which is of itself calculated 
to excite suspicion. And what is still worse 
is that Benedix, who uses the German ver- 
sion, never at any passage refers to the 
original, which he does not appear to have 
studied. Yet notwithstanding this he does 
not hesitate to pull to pieces sentence after 
sentence, and sharply to criticise Shake- 
speare’s diction and metaphors, without 
pausing to consider whether his criticism 
applies to the poet or to his translator, or 
whether a misconception on the part of the 
latter, or a false reading, may not have ob- 
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scured the author’s meaning. Extraordinary 
as this mode of criticism is, the manner in 
which he tries to justify it is still more re- 
markable. : 

Helmuth has brought forward a passage 
in Richard II. as an example of an unnatural, 
over-strained mode of speaking, on which 
Oswald says: “It certainly does appear 
somewhat involved. But then you must 
consider that this is only a translation. He 
may perhaps be much more simple in the 
original.” 

“ Remnnotp. That argument is untenable. Is 
not therallying cry of the Shakespeare-maniacs: We 
exult in having won Shakespeare for ourselves ? 
That is to say, he has become our own by trans- 
lation, and consequently we are bound to accept 
our translation as if it were an original.” (P. 109.) 


After this specimen of the remarkable 
logic employed by Benedix, the reader may 
very possibly suppose that the book has been 
written rather for the sake of amusement 
than instruction, and that the whole thing 
must be accepted as a joke. Nothing could, 
however, be further from the truth, for 
Benedix is in sober earnest, and where he 
intends to be facetious he is careful not to 
leave his readers in doubt as to his inten- 
tions, but it must be confessed that the 
jocose passages of the work are, on the 
whole, less provocative of mirth than many 
of the things which he says in earnest. 

Although Shakespeare’s plays are more or 
less thoroughly analysed, very few have 
gained favour in the sight of the critic, ex- 
cepting Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, King 
Lear, and Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
even these are not dismissed without a certain 
share of animadversion. In almost every 
play Benedix sées occasion to object to the 
composition ; everywhere he detects a bom- 
bastic style, and very frequently he condemns 
the morality of the drama. Sometimes even 
—although it seems incredible—he accuses 
Shakespeare of psychological misconcep- 
tions, as the following quotation from Rein- 
hold’s speech on the character of Romeo 
will show (p. 212) :— 

“Remnnorp. I find great want of harmony in 
this representation of Romeo’s character. What 
has always struck me very unfavourably is that 
on his first appearance he is romantically in love 
with Rosalind. We are called upon in this play 
to take a vivid interest in the passion of two young 
lovers. Their love should, therefore, be the first 
that either has felt. Juliet brings Romeo her 
first love, why should not he do the same to her ? 
He is made by the very absence of this to occupy 
an inferior position to Juliet. First love is vir- 
ginal, and in it is enshrined the delicate charm 
that calls forth our sympathy. Why does the 

t rob Romeo of this charm? Even if he had 
oved before, why should we know it? Yet the 
poet brings him before us firmly bound in the 
chains of love. From this springs a double dis- 
advantage. By his desertion of Rosalind for 
Juliet, Romeo is guilty of wrong to the former; 
and, after such conduct, what guarantee can Juliet 
have of his fidelity? I am unable to comprehend 
the meaning of Romeo's first love! It throws a 
doubtful light upon his character, and is not of the 
slightest significance in regard to the plot. It 
strikes me as a psychological impossibility. Romeo 
loves Juliet at first sight. A sudden love like 
this is beautiful and poetic, but it is only possible 
where the heart is free. Romeo, however, is not 
free; he is ensnared by another love, which is 
moreover unhappy, and, therefore, one that would 
take a doubly hold of his heart. I regard it 





as psychologically impossible that any one could 
su “ar ‘pass rei a4 8 love as this into another 
passion ! 

These sentiments, no doubt, do honour to 
Benedix’s heart, but they show that he knew 
less of lovers in the actual world than 
of lovers on the stage, and that he was 
unable to discriminate between the excite- 
ment arising from a mere craving for love, 
and which, after the manner of Jephtha’s vow, 
seizes upon the first object that comes in its 
way, and that true love which is born of the 
mutual affinities of two beings. The un- 
happy—or in other words unrequited—love, 
which according to Benedix is one that 
would have taken a doubly firm hold of his 
heart, is according to Shakespeare’s theory 
mere imagination, an object for comedy, but 
not for tragedy. (Compare Midsummer 
Night's Dream in its relation to Chaucer’s 
Knight's Tale.) There can be no doubt that 
Shakespeare is less sentimental on this point 
than Benedix, while it is equally clear 
that his view is the more ideal of the 
two. Benedix on one occasion expresses 
extreme surprise that the admirers of Shake- 
speare should extol him as at once the most 
imaginative and the most realistic of poets. 
And this fact alone might have shown him 
that his own powers of apprehension fall 
short of those of the writer, whose ideality 
and realism he is unable to follow. 

We can now easily understand why 
Schiller should strike the author as being so 
much more sympathetic than Shakespeare, 
and why his anger should be roused against 
those harsh critics who in somewhat too 
severe terms, perhaps, have characterised 
Max and Thekla as “ Flower-Souls,” for 
“Max and Thekla, indeed, are loving 
beings, both in the book and on the boards.” 
The following passage extracted from Rein- 
hold’s address (p. 213) is nearly as cha- 
racteristic as the above :— 

“ REINHOLD. From the moment Romeo loves 
Juliet, his behaviour is represented to perfection. 
He is ardent, daring, tender, and goes resolutely 
towards the goal he has in view. Even when he 
gets involved in strife, he is moderate, and con- 
siderate, and tries to make peace. When he can 
no longer escape hostilities, he behaves like a 
gallant knight. But when he is banished his con- 
duct is childish, he laments, gives way to senseless 
fury, and throws himself on the ground like some 
uncontrolled ill-mannered boy. Not a trace of 
knightly bearing is to be seen in the youth!” 

Here Benedix reminds us of Voltaire; but 
we will continue our quotation. 


“Oswatp. What a harsh judgment! 

“‘ RemnHoip. It is not mine, but Shakespeare’s 
own; does he not say : 

‘Art thou a man? Thy form cries out thou art. 

Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote 

The unreasonable fury of a beast ; 

Unseemly woman in a seeming man ; 

Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both !’ 

Which then do- you prefer, my opinion, or 
these words in which the poet has himself de- 
scribed Romeo’s conduct ? ” 

Here Benedix reminds us of Fielding’s 
Partridge, who withheld his admiration from 
Garrick because the actor was too much in 
earnest when he acted. Benedix in the 
same spirit, when impressed with the creative 
faculty of the poet, blames Shakespeare for 
what belongs in fact to Romeo. 

Something similar to this is even more 





strongly marked in Benedix’s criticism on 
Shylock, which is one of the most interesting 
passages in the book, and we much regret 
that want of space will prevent our giving 
it. Benedix takes Shylock’s part against 
Shakespeare: not in this case because the 
poet has made the character too evil, but 
because he has undeservedly made him un- 
happy. Here, therefore, we have a charge 
of a moral, and not merely a psychological 
misconception, on the part of the poet. The 
sentiment which underlies the blame ex- 
pressed by Benedix is in this case as just as 
his judgment upon it is unjust. In many 
of Shakespeare’s comedies the spectator is 
left at the close with a mixed feeling, very 
foreign to a condition of entire satisfaction. 
Whence comes this? Simply from this: 
that the solution of the more earnest com- 
plications of a comedy can very often only 
be attained by a sort of abstraction of feeling. 
This is illustrated in the case of the deceived 
and ill-used fathers and uncles of French 
comedy, in regard to whom we abstain from 
thinking of the moral ideas which they re- 
present in the world. Shakespeare, as a rule, 
renders this kind of mental abstraction im- 
possible to the spectator, because he was 
himself incapable of sustaining it, and be- 
cause he has even made the characters which, 
in accordance with the general intention of 
the plot, are to.excite our mirth, life-like and 
human, and has brought them so near to us 
that we are constrained to feel with them.* 

Taken as a whole, the Shakespearomanie of 
Benedix must be characterised as a patriotic 
well-intentioned work, but the author lacked 
the mental culture and unprejudiced judg- 
ment requisite to comprehend the genius of 
Shakespeare. In regard to Shakespeare 
himself, the book teaches us only as much 
as any effect is capable of teaching in regard 
to the cause from which it springs. The 
task which Benedix sets himself, and which 
was no less than to trample down the growth 
of German Shakespeare-worship had, how- 
ever, been attempted before him by Riimelin 
with much greater success and in a more 
dignified manner. 

We would not, however, condemn the 
present work as utterly useless. On the 
contrary, it seems to us both instructive 
and entertaining. It is instructive, first, 
because it teaches us that one may attain 
decided success as a dramatist and yet be 
a poor psychologist; secondly, because it 
makes us acquainted with Benedix’s dra- 
matic theories, and gives us in relation to 
questions of the drama many practical 
hints, which are most acceptable coming 
as they do from so experienced a dramatic 
poet; thirdly, because it proves how ex- 
tremely meagre and unsatisfactory is the 
condition of aesthetic culture generally, 
amongst the majority of the educated Ger- 
man public, and how slight is_ their 
acquaintance with Shakespeare specially. 
That the latter reproach should still be 
applicable is in part due to those German 
aestheticists who have made Shakespeare 
the subject of their special commendation. 
The promoters of the Shakespeare-mania 
in Germany are themselves responsible for 





® Riimelin has made some good remarks on Shylock 
in his Shakespeare-Studien. 
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the appearance of such a work as the 
Shakespearomanie of Benedix. We shall 
hope, however, to enter more fully into 
this question in a future article, in which 
we propose to bring to the notice of our 
readers the second edition of Kreyssig’s 
Lectures. BERNHARD TEN BRINK. 








Facetiae. In Two Volumes. (London: J. 
Camden Hotten.) 


Tus publication is peculiar in its form 
and matter. The first volume contains two 
distinct books—Musarum Deliciae, or the 
Muses’ Recreation, “ containing several pieces 
of poetic wit,” by Sir John Mennis and Dr. 
James Smith, published in 1656; and Wit 
Restored “in several select poems,” among 
which are some by the same authors, pub- 
lished in 1658. These collections comprise 
specimens of the most stupid, and (it is to 
be hoped) the very dirtiest rhymes in the 
‘language. The reader has not gone through 
six pages before he is presented with a “ re- 
creation’’ sufficient to turn the strongest 
stomach. We have often heard of a tenth 
Muse. To the authors of the Jowrney to 
Epsom, and other pieces here given, the 
tenth Muse was probably Cloacina—to whom 
this volume would be an appropriate, if rather 
costly offering. There is no excuse for this 
attempt to preserve the literary excreta of 
bygone generations, “ beautifully printed on 
antique laid paper, and bound in antique 
boards.” We know well enough without 
such illustrations what was the habit of 
mind at once repressed and fostered by the 
Puritan rule, and what were the orgies of 
the Restoration. Historical study cannot 
profit by the reproduction of these base- 
nesses. <A curious fact might be noted, a 
fanciful copy of verses might be preserved 
without defiling our bookshelves by the 
nastiness which here accompanies it. It is 
not a question of prudery or squeamishness. 
No one need be ashamed of reading Swift 
and Sterne, coarse and prurient though they 
be; but the grossness of Musarwm Deliciae 
is insufferable, being not the vehicle but the 
substitute for wit. The padding necessary 
to fill the volume is supplied by all kinds of 
scraps, an old ballad or two, far-fetched con- 
ceits, and wire-drawn love poems. In two 
instances the popular sympathy with Felton, 
the murderer of Buckingham, finds expres- 
sion. He is bidden to let his prison know 
he has a liberty it cannot bind, since— 


“Nothing but guilt shackles the conscience.” 


When he is hung in chains, the prediction is 
that— 


“« His flesh (which oft the charitable skies 
Embalm with tears, doing those obsequies 
Belong to men) shall last till pitying fowl 
Contend to reach his body to his soul.” 

In the reprint of one of Milton’s Hobson 
Kpitaphs occurs a various reading :— 


* Doge’d him ’twixt Cambridge and the London Bull.” 


The second volume (but the first in order 
of time), Wit's Recreations, is of a different 
character. It was originally published in 
1640. It contains epigrams, under which 
rank a few short extracts from the drama- 
tists, and a collection of epitaphs, very 
few of which equal that “ On a Child :”— 





“ Here she lies, a pretty bud 

Lately made of flesh and blood ; 

Who as soon fell fast asleep 

As her little eyes did peep; - 

Give her strewings, but not stir 

The earth that lightly covers her.” 
Milton’s early poems were not yet pub- 
lished, but here are epitaphs on Hobson as 
good (or bad) as his. Then follow anagrams, 
and a selection from the poets in vogue, 
Ben Jonson, Suckling, Waller, &c., George 
Herbert’s Outlandish Proverbs—no rarity 
surely—is tacked to the end of the book. 
In Wit’s Recreations we have a broad joke 
or a coarse allusion now and again, but it 
is unobjectionable as compared with the com- 
panion volume. It is, however, a worthless 
compilation. The best things in it are well- 
known, and much of the remainder is not 
worth knowing. Indeed, the editor of the 
reprint of 1817 (of which the present publi- 
cation is mainly a copy) is fain to admit 
that of these works their titles are the best 
part. His preface is unpleasantly sugges- 
tive, attributing to the grave collectors, ‘ for 
whom the publication is almost exclusively 
intended,” an ‘“‘infinite complacency” in 
‘‘impurities in an old book.” He gives 
memoirs of the insignificant lives of Sir 
John Mennis (or Minnes, as Pepys calls him) 
and Dr. James Smith. The former was one 
of those naval officers who, on the revolt of 
the fleet, refused to obey the Parliamentary 
admiral, the Earl of Warwick. He com- 
manded a ship in the small royalist’ squadron 
under Rupert, and at the Restoration was 
made Governor of Dover Castle and Chief 
Controller of the Navy. He accompanied 
Lord Sandwich to Tangier, and (in 1662) to 
Lisbon, whence he escorted Catharine of 
Braganza to England. He died in 1670, 
and is buried in St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
the church once attended by Pepys, whose 
wife’s effigy still cranes its neck over the nave. 

In the Diary Minnes is usually referred to 

in terms of contempt or abuse, but on one 
occasion Pepys admits him to a share in the 
consideration with which ‘‘ we, and my Lord 
Brouncker” ought to be regarded, and ex- 
presses his surprise that ‘“ before such per- 
sons’’ a mere member of Parliament should 
venture to quote Hudibras, ‘‘as being the 
book I doubt he hath read most.” Dr. James 
Smith was the chaplain of Lord Holland, 
admiral of the expedition to Rhé. He was 
‘“‘ much in esteem with the poets of that time, 
particularly with Massinger, who called 
him his son, Will D’Avenant, Sir Jobn 
Minnes, &c.”’ After'the Restoration he was 
made Canon of Exeter, and chaplain to 
Clarendon. In 1661 he took the degree of 
D.D., and two years afterwards he was rector 
of Alphington, Devon. He then surrendered 
his living of King’s Nympton, in which he 
had remained during all changes of govern- 
ment with the pertinacity of the Vicar of 
Bray. To the wonder of Mr. Dubois, the 
editor of 1817, Dr. Smith is unnoticed by his 
literary contemporaries, and, “‘ what is still 
more surprising, his works are omitted from 
a catalogue of the most vendible books in 
England, printed at London in 1658;” but 
“at the Restoration his Muse could breathe 
freely in an atmosphere perfectly congenial 
to her.’ The crowning marvel ought to 
have been that “so he got preferment,” but 
the world, then as always, knew its own. 





To this pair of friends, Sir Priest and Sir 
Knight, we owe some of the nastiest pages 
in the first volume of these dreary Facetiae. 
To republish them seems an offence not only 
to the living, but against the dead—a wanton 
exhibition of their mouldering relics. The 
charitable asylum of oblivion should not be 
thus needlessly and unprofitably violated. 
If they wrote many a line that, dying, they 
might wish to blot, it is an indecency to 
recover for custody “in the cabinets of the 
curious,”’ things neither sweet nor rare—for 
this sort of wit is surely the paltriest and 
easiest, ‘“‘in which everybody can join,” 
as Walpole said. Of these poor poetasters 
we know little more than that they perpe- 
trated these offences, though in their lifetime 
they had doubtless friends whose good-will 
rested on a better foundation than mere 
fellowship of swinish moods. If their worst 
words have so far outlasted the remem- 
brance of their best deeds, why should 
anybody be eager to renew the record ? 
Surely, since their virtues are forgotten, it 
is cruel to allow their vices longer memory. 
It were nobler to let 

“ Their ignomy sleep with them in the grave, 

But not remember’d in their epitaph.” 


R. C. Browne. 








Memoir of Thomas, First Lord Denman, for- 
merly Lord Chief Justice of England. By 
Sir Joseph Arnould, late Judge at the 
High Court of Bombay. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


TE public events in which Lord Denman 
took part have invested him with a celebrity 
which entitles him to something more than 
a niche among Lives of the Judges or Chief 
Justices, And besides the professional and 
political importance attaching to a man’s 
career, the probability of its being enter- 
taining or interesting to the public on other 
grounds is always to be taken into account. 
And for both reasons we should say Sir 
Joseph Arnould was quite justified in un- 
dertaking the Life of Lord Denman. Its 
social interest is certainly its chief attrac- 
tion. But still four such important public 
cases as those of Queen Caroline, Daniel 
O’Connell, Stockdale v. Hansard, and the 
Hampden Appeal, in all of which Denman 
played a leading part, give it a solid claim 
on the attention of lawyers and statesmen 
greater perhaps than Lord Denman’s own 
abilities, apart: from these associations, might 
have been able to secure for it. 

We do not blame Sir Joseph Arnould, as 
some of our contemporaries have done, for 
allotting so much space to Denman’s youth 
and early manhood. To us his school and 
college days, and his early life at the bar, 
seem particularly interesting. He was a 
typical specimen of the class of young 
Englishmen from whom, in those days per- 
haps more exclusively than in these, the bar 
was recruited. His family was just on the 
border line between the upper and the 
middle class, belonging to the former by 
extraction, and to the latter by position. 
His remote ancestors were country gentle- 
men; his great-grandfather was a yeoman ; 
his grandfather was a country practitioner ; 
and his father was a London accoucheur. 
He himself was educated at Eton and Cam- 
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bridge, and free, therefore, of that large 
portion of society in which these distinctions 
constitute a species of freemasonry. His 
mother-was a Miss Brodie, and aunt of the 
celebrated surgeon; and both parents be- 
longed to that class of enthusiasts who 
believed in the perfectibility of human 
nature by means of education alone. In 
their choice of a university, however, they 
did not display much wisdom. Den- 
man detested mathematics, and thought 
them useless as a training for the practi- 
cal business of life. And it is curious 
that this opinion of the one Chief Justice 
should have been made public almost 
simultaneously with the declaration of 
another to the effect that mathematics are 
the finest discipline in the world. What 
Denman would have thought of logic, and 
whether he would have differed from Sir 
Alexander Cockburn on that point too, we 
cannot tell, for logic in those days formed 
no part of the Cambridge course. But we 
may take the opportunity of observing that 
logic and Euclid are not, as some people 
seem to imagine, distinct and rival modes of 
reasoning, but essentially the same. There 
can be no sound reasoning which is not 
logical ; and the Fifth Proposition is only a 
series of syllogisms. Denman, though a 
good scholar, seems to have preferred English 
composition to Latin, and has left behind 
many specimens of his skill in English 
versification, though none that we know of 
in either of the classical languages. His 
English verses are fair average specimens 
of the eighteenth century style. His taste, 
however, in English literature was not, per- 
haps, of the purest; and we hardly know 
which to admire more, his opinion of Miss 
Austen’s Emma, or Sir Joseph Arnould’s 
apology for it. Denman calls it ‘‘a very 
silly book.” And Sir Joseph says, ‘‘ The 
defender of Brandreth [a prisoner charged 
with high treason] was hardly likely to 
take much interest in the irrepressible 
gossip of Miss Bates, or the imaginary 
ailments of Mr. Woolhouse.’”’ Why not? 
If he was capable of appreciating the delicacy 
of Miss Austen’s humour, his hard work in 
court would only have lent additional zest 
to it. On the whole, there is no evidence in 
these volumes of much real literary ability 
in the late Lord Denman. He had enough 
literary knowledge—and we may be sure he 
made the most of what he had—to hold his 
own in the literary society of the day, and 
he could turn out a very creditable article for 
the Edinburgh Review on subjects which he 
understood. But he was not one of that 
small class of lawyers who are remembered 
by their literature nearly as much as by 
their law. 

Denman’s long vacations were spent in a 
way which has since become highly fashion- 
able—namely, in walking tours, which carried 
him through a good part of Wales, Derby- 
shire, and the» West of England. His 
pedestrian tastes he continued to gratify in 
term time, and was fond of walking fifteen 
or twenty miles between lectures and dinner 
with a few chosen companions, beguiling 
the time by capping verses. This was a 
very uncommon taste, at all events at Ox- 
ford, only twenty years ago. But the few 
university men who were addicted to it, and 





read these lines, will remember, perhaps 
with as much pleasure as the present writer, 
their long rambles over the woody hills 
which rise up from the Cherwell and the 
Isis, by ‘‘Bablock Hythe” and by the 
‘“‘ Fyfield elm,” scenes rendered classic for 
ever by the memory of the “scholar gipsy.” 
Those were happy days, and Denman, 
we should say, was exactly the kind of 
man to enjoy them, with the cosy dinner 
afterwards, and the bottle of port and 
rubber of whist which succeeded it. That 
Denman was a very hard student at this 
time there seems reason to doubt. He lived 
habitually with the best scholars of his year, 
Shadwell, Hodgson, Merivale, Bland, &c. ; 
but he did not get enough mathematics to 
obtain even the rank of junior optime, with- 
out which nobody at that time was allowed 
to try for classical honours. And there is 
nothing to show that he cared very greatly 
for the latter. University prizes and uni- 
versity scholarships were open to him; but 
if he ever aspired to such laurels his biogra- 
pher has not told us of it. He evidently 
intended to go in for classics, had he been 
successful in obtaining the mathematical 
qualifications ; but it seems to have been 
rather to please his father than himself, 
as it was his father, and not himself, 
who was most disappointed at his failure. 
In the year 1800 he took an ordinary 
degree, and hurried up to Lincoln’s Inn 
to commence the study of the law. His early 
days, both as a student, a special pleader, 
and a barrister, were spent much after the 
immemorial fashion of the Templars. He 
was a constant patron of the theatres. With 
his old college friends he formed whist clubs 
and dining clubs; and the taverns of Fleet 
Street, the Strand, and Covent Garden, 
doubtless, had.plenty of hiscompany. Den- 
man was always more or less a man of plea- 
sure, and was totally unable to imitate the 
primitive frugality of his father, who, on one 
occasion when asked to take bacon at break- 
fast, replied that he had already had an egg, 
and that “one luxury was sufficient.” At 
the same time he was not at all ahead of 
his age in point of fastidiousness or costly 
living ; he merely liked to enjoy himself. 
But his ideas were quite those of that ‘“‘ home- 
lier and happier time,” as Sir Joseph Arnould 
well calls it, when ladies and gentlemen 
found it possible to exist without any of the 
trappings of fashionable life abont them. 
At the appropriate age of five and twenty 
Denman, of course, fell in love, the lady 
being the eldest daughter of a Leicestershire 
clergyman, the Rev. Richard Vevers, of 
Saxby, near Melton, and sister of one of his 
college friends. She was very pretty, accom- 
plished as accomplishments then stood, and 
rode well to hounds; her father being one 
of the old school, a man of birth and a 
sportsman as well as a good parish priest. 
Their passion brooked no delay. Three months 
from their first introduction to each other 
they became man and wife, being married at 
Saxby church on October 18, 1804. The 
bridegroom of course had no money; nor 
does it appear that the bride had any portion. 
But his father consented to allow them 4001. 
a year, and with that, and some professional 
earnings, two people could live pretty com- 
fortably seventy years ago. 





The next twelve years of Denman’s life 
present nothing remarkable. He joined the 
Midland Circuit, and entered with zest into 
all the fun of the mess. Briefs seem at 
first to have come in but very slowly. But 
his manners and disposition made him a 
general favourite, and it seems probable that 
in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire he had 
some local interest. His uncle, Dr. Joseph 
Denman—who, wheu his father went up to 
town, stayed behind in the country and kept 
on the medical practice—had become a 
fashionable country doctor, and a frequent 
guest at Chatsworth, and through this 
channel Denman may have been commended 
to the notice of solicitors, especially those of 
Whig politics. On this head Sir Joseph 
Arnould is silent. But, at all events, in 
1816 Denman was retained for the defence 
of the Luddite prisoners, a body of peasants 
and mechanics who had broken out into 
open insurrection under a leader named 
Brandreth, and by his conduct of the case 
raised himself at once into the front rank 
of his profession. How in quick succession 
after this he was brought into Parliament 
by a Whig peer, retained for the defence of 
Queen Caroline, appointed her Solicitor- 
General, and finally associated with Brougham 
in his great Parliamentary labours, is re- 
lated by Sir Joseph Arnould with spirit and 
impartiality, and to him accordingly we refer 
our readers for the facts. His biographer 
admits that he was not a success in the House 
of Commons; and, indeed, at the next ge- 
neral election it was intimated to him that 
the borough of Wareham would no longer 
be placed at his disposal. But he acquitted 
himself with great credit on the Queen’s 
trial, and we are told by Sir Joseph Arnould 
that his speeches at the time were preferred 
by the public to Lord Brougham’s. He made 
one or two mistakes, no doubt; as, for in- 
stance, where he inadvertently likened his 
client to the woman taken in adultery, and 
also by applying to George IV. a very olious 
classical anecdote picked out for him by the 
chaste Dr. Parr. For this offence the King 
hardly ever forgave him, and it was not till 
1828 that he was able, at the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s intercession, to obtain a silk gown, 
though he had then been called to the bar 
two and twenty years. In 1820 he was re- 
turned for Nottingham, and retained his seat 
till 1826, when he declined to contest it again 
on the score of expense ; but he was restored 
to his constituents in 1830, and in the year 
following became Lord Grey’s Attorney- 
General, which gave him a claim to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship as soon as it became 
vacant. Ten years before he had been 
appointed to the office of Common Serjeant, 
then worth from twelve to fifteen hundred 
a year; and this, of course, when he became 
Attorney-General, he was obliged to resign. 
We have spoken of Denman’s luck. He 
entered Parliament, as his biographer points 
out, at a very lucky moment, when the num- 
ber of Whig lawyers in it had been much 
reduced; and Lord Tenterden, Lori Chicf 
Justice from 1818 to 1832, certainly died at 
a very lucky moment for him. For William 
IV., whom he had offended at the Queen’s 
trial almost as deeply as his brother, though 
he had so far forgiven him as to allow his 
being made Attorney-General, wanted to 
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make Lyndhurst Lord Chief Justice ; and, 
had Tenterden lived two years longer, 
most probably would have done so. How- 
ever, fortune still showed herself constant, 
and carried off Charles Abbott on No- 
vember 3, 1832, who, having contrived to 
articulate the words, “ Gentlemen, you are 
all dismissed,” expired himself a moment 
afterwards. 

In the opinion of the profession, Denman 
was greater on the bench than ever he had 


been at the bar, as he was greater in the’ 


House of Lords than ever he had been in 
the Commons. He is thought to have been 
one of the best criminal judges who ever 
tried a prisoner; and we could wish that 
Sir Joseph Arnould had given us more 
illustrations of his powers in this respect. 
Lord Denman always set his face strongly 
against the abolition of transportation, 
having a very strong opinion of its deterrent 
influence; and his biographer relates very 
well what an effect he produced upon two 
criminals at Chelmsford, who had at first 
received a sentence of fourteen years’ trans- 
portation with apparent indifference :— 

“ After a slight pause, looking fixedly at them, 
and raising his majestic voice to its full compass, 
‘ And do you think that a light sentence? So far 
from it, that I have seen old and hardened offenders 
—men who, having been sentenced to transporta- 
tion before, well know what transportation is, I 
have seen those men sink fainting in the dock before 
me when it has been my duty to pronounce upon 
them that dreadful doom.’ The effect was elec- 
tric ; the two human brutes in the dock trembled 
and grew blanched with ‘terror; and many a yet 
undeveloped member of the criminal classes in the 
crowded Court—many a one ‘who, if not yet 
criminal, might be contemplating crime,’ and who 
had often, perhaps, talked jestingly of a ‘ trip to 
Botany Bay,’ stood horror-struck at the dreadful 
nature of a sentence which the law had made 
second only to death itself; and which, in those 
days of Norfolk Island, involved sufferings and 
infamies from which even death itself would have 
been a release.” 

In the trial of Queen Caroline there is no 
doubt that Denman’s judgment was biassed 
by political feeling, as well as by a misplaced 
sentiment of chivalry, to which Brougham, 
who knew a great deal more about her than 
his colleague, was a total stranger. In the 
case of Stockdale v. Hansard the result seems 
to prove that he was right, for the House of 
Commons did finally establish by statute the 
privilege which Denman had maintained 
that they could not create by resolution ; the 
privilege being the immunity of the printer 
from an action for libel, who should make 
an affidavit that the defamatory matter com- 
plained of had been printed by command of 
the House. Of the O’Connell case Sir 
Joseph Arnould remarks: ‘‘ No one in the 
profession of the law now doubts that on 
both points the judgment of the majority of 
the law lords was right.” He has doubtless 
authority for saying so. But even assuming 
that it is so, there are two senses of the 
word right; and we should be rather dis- 
posed to say that Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
and Campbell took advantage of a technical 
fiction which was perfectly well understood, 
and had hitherto passed unquestioned, to 
overthrow a verdict which everybody felt to 
be just. This remark applies only to one of 
the two grounds on which the sentence was 
reversed ; the contention, namely, that a 





general verdict of guilty could not be sus- 
tained unless each particular count in the 
indictment was without flaw. It had hitherto 


been held that one good count was sufficient | 


to pass all the rest, since the remainder, 
thoughapparently charging separate offences, 
were perfectly well understood to be only 
repetitions of the same. The three law 
lords now demanded that all should be con- 
strued literally; and though the letter of 
the law seems to have been on their side, 
yet we cannot persuade ourselves that the 
sudden devotion to it evinced by the noble 
and learned lords in question was wholly 
justifiable or disinterested. The other 
objection taken by the counsel for the 
traversers to the composition of the jury, 
which they alleged to have been impro- 
perly selected, was less technical, and 
in allowing the force of it, we should think 
Lord Denman was right, and it is only fair 
to add that his own judgment was mainly 
founded upon this. In the Hampden case 
the main question at issue was, whether the 
act of the archbishop in confirming the ap- 
pointment of a bishop was ministerial or 
judicial. Dr. Lushington and Sir John 
Dodson advised the Vicar-general that it 
must be held to be the former only; and 
the point being referred to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, their lordships were divided 
in opinion, Denman and Erle taking the 
same view as Dodson and Lushington, while 
Patteson and Coleridge held the act to be 
judicial. The former accordingly went forth 
as the judgment of the Court; but one can 
express no opinion on its merits without 
having the arguments of the dissentient 
judges before us; and we may here say, 
generally, that Sir Joseph Arnould would 
have made his book more useful if he had 
more often given us a full account of the 
argument to which Denman’s judgments 
were opposed. 

Lord Denman retired from the bench in 
February 1850, and died four years and 
a half afterwards, in September 1854, in the 
76th year of his age. In the interval he 
lost his wife, who died, to his great grief, in 
June 1852; and three months afterwards his 
old friend the Duke of Wellington followed 
her to the grave. On the Duke’s death, Lord 
Denman wrote the following lines, which, 
as we consider them extremely good, and as 
they will probably be new to the majority of 
our readers, we here subjoin :— 

“Tn youth, in age, in peace and war the same, 

With many tasks, but still one only aim, 

For England’s weal with single heart he stood, 

Best of the great, and greatest of the good.” 
These have the true Popian ring about 
them, and are, to our thinking, by far the 
best verses Lord Denman ever wrote. Two 
years afterwards he expired in the arms of 
his family, and was buried in Stoke Albany 
churchyard, where a tombstone is erected 
to the memory of “the great and good Lord 
Denman.” T. E. Kesset. 








Sicnor Carto Morsro is preparing for the 
press, under the title of Alessandro Manzoni ¢ 
suoi Autografi, a biography of the poet, based 
upon original documents, which will be of special 
value and interest, as hitherto the obscurity with 
which Manzoni loved to surround himself, even at 
the height of his success, has rendered the publi- 
cation of an adequate biography all but impossible. 





Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

No Alternative. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1874.) 

Annals of the Twenty-Ninth Century. (Lon- 
don : 8. Tinsley, 1874.) 

Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow. By Mrs. Des- 
pard. (London: S. Tinsley, 1874.) 


Mrs. CasHet Hory’s new story, Out of 
Court, is full of delightful surprises. The 
motto, ‘The Gospel checks the law which 
throws the stone,” prepares the reader for 
anew discussion of the charming question 
which M. Dumas fils has treated so often and 
so ably. Mrs. Hoey’s solution is original 
and amiable. She does not say “ Slay her,” 
but “Marry her over again by special 
licence.” This is a surprise in itself, but 
the introduction of the pleasing theme, just 
when the reader is beginning to despair, and 
his attention to flag, is very skillfully man- 
aged. He is on the point of thinking that 
the motto has misled him, and that he has 
been beguiled into studying a mere sketch 
of ordinary characters cleverly drawn. For 
they are cleverly drawn: Blanche is as pretty, 
and featherheaded, and obdurate almost as 
Rosamond Vincy; Marcus, her husband, 
who quotes: Byron to her in Switzerland, 
and finds that the House of Commons “ gives 
him larger ideas of men and things,” is Mr. 
Tennyson’s blameless King translated into 
modern prose; and Mrs. MacMahon is a 
careful and elaborate sketch of the female 
campaigner. Still this is not the kind of 
thing that people read novels for, and if he 
were not impelled by curiosity to find out 
Lord Frampton’s secret, and what the Being 
was that lived behind the iron door, the 
student would probably throw the volumes 
aside. Let him persevere; the lights are 
lowered, a lurid gleam is cast on the figure 
of the seducer ; concealed behind the velvet 
curtain with Marcia (secretly in love with 
Marcus), we behold Blanche hesitate, and 
know that she is lost. It is a dramatic scene 
in which she flees from home, while her in- 
nocent lord is posting his parliamentary 
correspondence in the adjacent pillar letter- 
box. After this the agony deepens; the 
harmless necessary detective is made sparing 
use of; Lord Frampton’s secret, a very 
horrible one, is divulged; and complete 
poetic justice is dealt to Mrs. MacMahon. 
Through all this portion of the tale Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, like Scott in the description of 
Flodden, “never stoops her wing.” Perhaps 
the third volume is a little weakened by the 
pious but lengthy speeches of Marcia on the 
laws of Divorce. Very prosaic readers may 
quarrel with the finish, but the more imagi- 
native will feel sure that poor Blanche, after 
being “ very much married,” once in the 
ordinary way, once — illegally —to her 
seducer, and again—by special licence on 
board a yacht—to her original husband, 
really died in Algeria, and left Marcus free 
to reward the constancy of Marcia. A hint 
is given that Marcia afterwards “ deserted 
the errors of the Church of England for 
those of the Church of Rome,” and we trust 
that some day Mrs. Cashel Hoey may favour 
the world with the interesting particulars of 
this conversion. Some of the persons and 
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situations in the novel are conventional, but 
the book interests and allures, with all its 
fanlts; and the writer seems always to suc- 
ceed best with the portions which are the 
most difficult, the characters that are not 
stock characters, and the incidents that are 
least hackneyed. 

No Alternative would not be a very badly 
constructed novel if we could think it pos- 
sible that people could be idiotic enough to 
tie the original knot, which, throughout the 
story, the characters manage to tangle so 
curiously. It may also be said to the praise 
of Mrs. Pender Cudlip, that she has got the 
- greatest conceivable number of love scenes, 
and of what she would call “jiltings,”’ into 
the space of two volumes.  Fastidious 
readers may decline to interest themselves 
in characters who constantly talk a slang 
which, as Mr. Arnold would say, “is not of 
the centre.” To say of a gentleman that 
he is “a bad egg,”’ to tell the object of one’s 
affections that “ she has got go,” this surely 
is to speak a slang which has a provincial 
note. But, as Dr. Johnson observes, “ the 
object of a writer is to be read;” and Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip is sufficiently experienced to 
know what her readers like and are familiar 
with. We have noted one passage as show- 
ing the immense advance in conciseness of 
language and vigour of style which the 
English novel has made of late. Mr. Claude 
Powers, resenting gossip about his engage- 
ment, expresses himself thus: “I'll cut any 
woman, and break any fellow’s head, who 
speaks about it again, if I hear it.” Com- 
pare this manly breivty with the words of 
Bucklaw in a little-known romance of the 
earlier part of this century :— 


“Tf a lady shall question me henceforward, I 
shall remain silent, and in future consider her as 
one who has shown herself desirous to break off 
her friendship with me; in a word, I shall never 
speak to her again. But if a gentleman shall ask 
me the same question, I shall regard it as equiva- 
lent to an invitation to meet him in the Duke’s 
Walk, and I expect that he will rule himself ac- 
cordingly.” 

These pedantic remarks occur in a tale 
called the Bride of Lammermoor, which the 
novel-reader may have heard of as supplying 
the plot of an opera. But we warn him 
that, if he likes Mrs. Pender Cudlip, he will 
find Scott “slow;” and perhaps, on any 
historical theory of art, he is right. And 
yet it must require practice, and a peculiar 
bent of natural taste, to admire stories like 
No Alternative, and heroines as fickle as Mr. 
Trollope’s heroes. 

People who are absolutely devoid of humour 
and of fancy sometimes think they can 
supply the want by laying their scenes in 
a ture times, or in “undiscovered isles.” 

Anything might happen under the Plan- 
tagenets,” says Miss Braddon, and of course 
it is impossible to say what may not happen 
in the twenty-ninth century. This book is 
the last and feeblest reverberation of the 
success of the Coming Race. The writer 
thinks that he has done enough when he has 

n inanely absurd, and is cheerfully un- 
aware of the difficulty of making absurdity 
Interesting. It needed all the genius of 
Swift to make Laputa seem real, and Bacon 
and Campanella failed to produce attractive 
fictions in the New Atlantis and the Civitas 





Solis. Itis some slight comfort to learn that, 
in the twenty-ninth century, faith and science 
are to reconcile their difficulties, and find a 
modus vivendi in an open Bible. The edu- 
cation of youth is to include a visit to “the 
wilderness and other Biblical arenas.” Per- 
haps by that time the successors of Dr. 
Beke and Dean Stanley will be agreed as to 
which is the genuine Sinai. Alluding to 
the surgery of his period, the author tells 
us “ his skull has been broken twice.” That 
seems probable enough, but “the time has 
been that, when the brains were out, the 
man” did not blazon the fact by writing 
dreary nonsense. We quite agree with him 
where he says that “the phantasies of brain- 
dom are unworthy of print ;” and we only 
regret that he did not act on his opinion, 
and keep his Annals in manuscript. 

Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow is apparently 
the work of an unpractised hand. It would 
be only too easy to point out errors of lan- 
guage and style that might have been cor- 
rected with a little care. But no one 
talks third-rate slang, and none of the 
characters run about on all fours, like 
the Being whom Lord Frampton kept behind 
the iron door, in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s story. 
Besides verbal faults, Mrs. Despard’s book 
is weak in construction. There is a hypo- 
critical attorney, who is dragged into the 
plot with no apparent reason. And though 
the author’s moral purpose is to confute 
cynicism, it. is asking too much of our faith 
to exhibit a pair of lovers brought more 
closely together by the man’s passion for an 
unattainable woman, and a would-be seducer 
who is converted by the amiability of the 
child of the lady he wishes to ruin. The 
characters wander all over Europe too much, 
and converge in the Grindelwald too oppor- 
tunely. And the scene of the proposed duel 
without seconds reminds one of the grotesque 
duel on the edge of the crevasse in Charles 
de Bernard’s amusing Paratonnére. Every 
reader of Ivanhoe must have regretted that 
the Templar had to fall down in a fit 
in his battle with Wilfrid—it was a weak 
way of cutting the knot ; but Mrs. Despard 
has imitated the expedient in this remark- 
able scene. With all these faults, the book 
has sympathy with life and nature, has 
humour and truth when Mrs. Despard is 
writing of more familiar events than lonely 
duels, and wolf-hunts in Courland. There 
is promise of a kind in the story, and there 
would be more if the weaker parts were less 
fluently written. A. Lane. 








LYCIDAS IN LATIN. 


Lycidas. By John Milton. Reprinted from the 
First Edition of 1638, and collated with the 
Autograph Copy in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Version in Latin 
Hexameters. By F. A. Paley, M.A. (London 
and Cambridge: Bell & Sons, 1874.) 


Tue interest of Mr. Paley’s collation of the first 
printed edition of Lycidas with the autograph copy 
will be great for all who care for the minutiae of 
English scholarship :— 

“ Both the original manuscript and the first edition,” 
says Mr. Paley, “ afford interesting proofs how un- 
settled was the science or the practice of spelling, even 
with learned and literary men, two and a half centuries 
ago. It is also curious to notice the wide departure 
from Milton’s original spelling that is perpetuated in 





the modern editions. ...... Some (but very far 
from all) of the MS. variations have been published 
in vol. vi. p. 60-62 of Mr. Todd’s edition, 1809; but 
he wholly disregarded the minor peculiarities in the 
spelling, which are here (with permission) correetly 
published for the first time.” 


Perhaps the fact of most interest for the levers 
of Milton’s poetry brought to light by the colla~ 
tion is that in v. 156, which is given in the ordi- 
nary editions, “‘ Where thou perhaps under the 
whelming tide,” Milton’s autograph has “ hum- 
ming tide,” and so the printed edition, with a 
correction to whelming in Milton’s handwriting in 
the margin. It is seldom that we thus get a 
glimpse into the varyings of a poet's fancy. 

In attempting a Latin translation—“ the literary 
amusement,” as he says, “of spare hours ”—Mr. 
Paley has undertaken a natural and legitimate, 
but exceedingly difficult, task. Milton is, of all 
English poets, the one who has most completely 
absorbed and reproduced the spirit and the music 
of Virgil; but in doing so he has also breathed into 
English verse a spirit and a music quite original 
and unique. THis lines are penetrated with the 
soul of Roman and Italian harmonies; his work- 
manship in detail is elaborate as that of Virgil 
himself; no English poet, and few poets of any age 
or nation, have had so rare and so austere a sense 
of the inner connexion between the highest 
thoughts and the best and most musical language. 
But while in reading Lycidas we seem to hear 
Virgil’s music, we seem to hear it at the same 
time deepened and solemnised under the handling 
of a master who is himself a great creative genius. 
A translator of Lyctdas, therefore, must not be 
content with being merely Virgilian; he must 
attempt also to infuse the spirit of Milton into 
Virgilian verse ; a difficult, perhaps an impossible 
task. Mr. Paley’s version, always elegant, some- 
what pales both in detail and in general effect be- 
fore the richer poetic colouring of the original. 
As a specimen of his happier style we may quote 
his translation of vv. 132-149, 


* Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streames: return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flow’rets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lappe the swart starre sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enammelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showres, 
And purple all the ground with vernall flowers. 
Bring the rathe primerose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansie freakt with jeat, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lics.” 


“ Deficiens, Alphée, redi ; qua exaruit unda 
Vox horrenda silet : cape vires, vosque, Camenae 
Sicelides, vallesque et florida rura vocate, 
Rura vocate suos ut mittant mille colores, 
Silvae delicias, et pendentes hyacinthos. 
Vos quoque, depressae valles, qua lenia ludunt 
Murmura, qua coeunt umbrae ventique protervi 
Rivorum et scatebrae, queis rara Canicula dira 
Luce nocet, roremve recentibus excutit herbis, 
Huc iacite omnigeni rutilantes floris ocellos, 
Gramine quem viridi mellitas ducere guttas 
Purpureisque iuvat terram conspergere gemmis. 
Hue veniat quae nunc moritur deserta per agros 
Primula vere novo, parilique illa altera forma, 
Demissi capitis luctus imitata decentes: 
Cristatum tollas et tu, ranuncule, culmen, 
Jasminum pallens, atque albo flore dianthus, 
Lucentes violae, et foliis carbone notata 
Nomen habens luctus, et nominis aemula curae, 
Castoreum spirans rosa, vestitaeque corymbis 
Pallentes ederae, nee marcentes amaranthi, 
Et si quis pullo flos est distinctus amictu, 
Depluat asphodelus lacrimas, ferat udus honores 
Funereos Lycidae busto, laurique coronent.” 
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In some instances Mr. Paley seems to miss points 
in the original that should have been brought out : 
for instance, “ Blind mouthes” is hardly rendered 
adequately by “ Ignavum vulgus, caeci, gens bruta, 
nepotes ;” or “scrannel-pipes of wretched straw,” 
by “stridente avena ;” or “ Let our frail thoughts 
dally with false surmise,” by “ Si mihi mens ficta 
se pascet imagine veri;” or “ with new-spangled 
ore,” by “ flavo auro.” H. Nerriesuip. 








MINOR LITERATURE, 


Wilkes, Sheridan, and For. By W. F. Rae. 
(London: IsbisterandCo.) The period of English 
history that lies between the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War and the battle of Austerlitz, the 
epoch contained in Mr. Rae’s volume, has a peculiar 
interest to the political student. Absurd as the 
system of representation was, it was a time in 
which great public spirit was felt and expressed, 
when there was a genuine public opinion, though 
the direction which it occasionally took was pas- 
sionate and erroneous. Illiterate as the nation was, 
it had an interest in polities which was far more 
keen than the languid, fickle, and selfish interpre- 
tation given to public duty in our day. Of course, 
a full narrative of public events and sentiments in 
the half century and more referred to, would be a 
considerable history; and there is no little con- 
venience in grouping the facts of the age round 
the biography of a few eminent names, because 
such a plan enables the author of a book to select 
his facts, and to impart life and vivacity to his 
narrative. Political biography has, therefore, 
become a favourite form of historical composition. 
Macaulay’s Essays are more read than his History, 
and have given far more insight into historical 
events than his more elaborate productions have. 
Few compositions give a more vivid picture of the 
Great Rebellion than Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essays 


on Pym and Cromwell. 


It cannot be said that Mr. Rae has been happy 
in handling his subject, or that he has given us 
any new view of the three conspicuous personages 
whom he has thought proper to call the Opposition 
under George III. In point of fact there was no 
genuine opposition to the administration during the 
whole of George III.’s reign, as there was to that 
of Walpole in the days of George II., because there 
were no statesmen ab'e or willing to guide popular 
sentiment, or interpret popular demand. The long- 
continued power of the Tory party was not due to 
the sympathy of the nation, but to the incapacity 
of those who criticised successive administrations. 
The three men whom Mr. Rae has selected as the 
subjects of biography were men of great parts, 
and two of them were masters of Parliamentary 
eloquence. But Wilkes was a profligate, whom 
accident made into a patriot, and administrative 
folly rendered formidable. The services which he 
indirectly contributed to public liberty were not 
aaggerri. but the incidents of self-defence. 
The generous traits in Sheridan’s character, and 
the real brilliancy of his genius redeem the utter 
waste of his public life. If he had possessed solid 
and trustworthy abilities, it would have been im- 
possible that he should have failed in securing a 
practical recognition of his merits. And Fox, 
despite the warmth of his nature, the generosity of 
his sentiments, and the vigour of his eloquence, 
was wholly unable to understand the reforms of 
Pitt’s earlier career, or to stem the reaction which 
that minister effected in 1792. An Opposition is 
never powerless and baffled unless it is simply in- 
competent to discharge its functions, 

Mr. Rae has not been successful in dealing with 
the facts of the case, nor in the manner in which 
he has stated them. For example, he has through- 
out his Life of Wilkes spoken contemptuously of 
Horne Tooke, a man whose capacity was infinitely 
wider than that of Wilkes was, and whose char- 
acter was infinitely higher. The Life of Sheridan 
is to a very large extent a discussion on the merits 
of Sheridan asa dramatic author ; that of Fox, the 
best of the three, is an elaborate panegyric ; while 





all are padded with anecdotes the taste of which 
is very dubious, and with reflections the value of 
which is very questionable. 


Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances. 
By P. Le Simmonds. The author in his preface 
states that he published a book some eleven years 
ago under the above title, but as it had long been 
out of print it appeared to him desirable to prepare 
a volume which should afford some information to 
experimenters and manufacturers. We give some 
examples of the information afforded. 

At page 53 we find the heading “ Economic 
Uses of Dead Animals,” which forms the sub- 
ject of several subsequent pages. Thus we read 
that in London upwards of 400 horses die weekly 
within a radius of five miles from Charing Cross, 
and the flesh is chiefly sold as food for cats and 
dogs within that area; after describing the uses of 
the other parts, the author tells us that the hoofs 
are made into pin-cushions and snuff-boxes. Surely 
the number of dead horses one meets exceeds one 
fourth the number of the last-named ornaments 
made from their hoofs. In the next few pages the 
eating of dead horses is strongly urged. We find 
that in Berlin in the last seventeen years 30,000 
horses have been killed and the flesh used as food, 
we presume for the human race, and that old cab 
horses, wall-eyed and broken-kneed, are found to 
be delicious eating, when treated by a really artistic 
hand, and that the price of the flesh is 2$d. per 
pound. We imagine the “ really artistic hand” 
would be found only in the cuisine of the wealthy, 
who, in this country, are hardly likely to affect 
horse while they can pay for beef and mutton, 
while on the other hand it is improbable that the 
poorer classes would relish such an innovation, 
showing as they do such a distaste for Australian 
meat. More unsavoury substancesare recommended 
for consumption. Old boots for instance. Thus 
we read that throwing an old shoe after a newly- 
married couple will have a new application here- 
after. It will be not only an emblem of good luck 
but a substantial present. After describing the 
experiment of making a pudding or jelly out of an 
old shoe, the author candidly adds that it was the 
colour of molasses, and looked like incipient glue ; 
several tasted it, and spittoons were at once de- 
manded. 

Under the head of “ Waste Coal ” the author be- 
gins by stating that of the millions of tons burnt in 
manufactories, steamboats, &c., one-half and some- 
times three-quarters is wasted and lost; nine-tenths 
would probably be nearer the mark. There is a 
great deal of interesting information scattered 
about in the book, which, however, might easily be 
compressed to one half its size, and which would 
be much more useful to the experimenter and 
manufacturer if its contents were “ classified and 
arranged systematically,” as the author states in 
the preface that he has endeavoured to do. 

As an example of the want of arrangement we 
have a heading, “ Waste Products of Fisheries,” 

. 138, a long quotation from Mr. Braithwaite 

oole, at p. 154, the heading “Use of Fish as 
Manure” on p. 155, the same again at p. 162, 
wich the quotation mentioned repeated verbatim. 

In another part of the book we find that neck- 
laces are made of monkeys’ teeth. It would be in- 
teresting to Inow whether these are considered 
undeveloped substances or waste products, perhaps 
in the youth of the proprietor the former, in old 
age the latter. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Weare informed that a committee has been formed 
at Venice, composed of an equal number of Italians 
and Englishmen, for the purpose of organising a 

roject for the erection of a monument to Lord 
nace at some suitable spot in the Venetian 


territories. Contributions are earnestly requested 


in furtherance of this scheme. 





Dr. Max ScuizstneEr has just completed, in 
the supplement to the Kélnische Zeitung, of April 
9, the translation of Prince Florestan of Monaco, 
which he dismisses in these words :— 


“The reader will long since have discovered for 
himself that the whole of this story is pure invention, 
a satire which has originated at Cambridge, and 
which, on account of its earnest sportiveness, or its 
sportive earnestness, deserves a ready welcome in our 
sternly-serious times, notwithstanding the monstrous 
sins of omission and commission of which it is guilty 
in regard to the Almanach de Gotha.” 


A PAMPHLET, by Miss Natalie Zahle,on The 
Intellectual Culture of Women, is making a great 
sensation in Denmark. The talented authoress, 
who has good experimental knowledge of her 
subject, makes some very practical suggestions for 
the formation of high-class colleges, where women 
may easily and inexpensively obtain a thoroughly 
academical training. 


Tue Index (Boston, March 26) announces that 
Mr. Gladstone has in view the retirement from the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords. “ We 
should think,” the editor adds, “that Mr. Glad- 
stone would much rather be a man than a lord.” 


THE citizens of Ferrara intend to celebrate the 
centenary of their great townsman, Ariosto, on 
September 8 next, with all fitting honours. A 
“Comitato Ariosteo” has been formed to make 
the necessary arrangements, and the Roman poet 
Pietro Cassa has been entrusted with the task of 
writing an historical comedy on Ariosto for the 
occasion. 


In the Allgemeine Zeitung of April 4 — 
the last of a series of papers devoted to the con- 
sideration of John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, of 
which they give a very full summary, interspersed 
with numerous extracts, translated verbatim from 
the original. The interest which Germans take 
in our public men, and their intimate acquaintance 
with our current literature and those who cultivate 
it, form a striking contrast to our indifference to, 
and very superficial knowledge—or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, our general ignorance—of, the 
men and works that belong to the literary world 
of our neighbours on the Continent. 


We have received from Messrs. Sandoz and 
Fischbacher, the first and second series of 
French version of “The Men of the Third 
Republic,” a series of sketches which first ap- 
peared in the columns of the Daily News, with 
the exception of two sketches, that of the late 
M. Beulé and of M. Paul de Cassagnac, which 
were specially contributed by the author to this 
edition. Students of politics will turn with 
interest to an indirect passage of arms in the 
reface to the second series between M. Louis 
Blane and Mr. Grenville-Murray. We have the 
authority of the former for saying that the 
translation, which is by M. Henri Testard, is 
excellent. 


Tue Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
has awarded its gold medal to the poet, P. Esseiva, 
for the best Latin elegy. This is the fourth time 
that he has carried off the prize in the same de- 
partment of competitive contest. 


Tue Royal Institute of Science and Literature 
of Lombardy offers a prize of 1,500 lire for the 
best “Libro di lettura per il popolo Italiano.” 
Foreigners are allowed to compete, but all essays 
must be in Italian. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNEssY calls our attention to two 
misprints in the passage extracted from his works 
at page 360, col. ii. In the fourth line, by an 
obvious clerical error, to was printed for from ; 
and in the seventh line, Jatest should have been 
rarest. 


A New Italian review has appeared at Milan, 
under the title of Rivista Italiana di Scienze, 
Lettere, ed Arti. Tt contains contributions from 
César Canta, the historian ; Careano, the 
novelist; A. Stoppani, G. Sacchi, Salvat, Farini 
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Eug. Torelli, and Viollier, whose names are suffi- 
cient to show that the new review will prove an 
important addition to Italian literature. We also 
hear from Rome of the appearance of the first 
Sascicolo of a new weekly periodical, entitled Pro- 
gresso Educativo d'Italia. These publications 
afford a gratifying proof of the growth of interest 
in literary matters in Italy, where reviews were 
almost unknown a few years ago. 

TuE Danish critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, has just 
published another volume of his Matin Streams in 
the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, an admir- 
able work, which is fast making for its author a 
European reputation, The present volume, Re- 
actionen + Frankrig (Hegel), deals, as its title 
implies, with the pietistic reaction in France after 
the Revolution had worn itself out. The subject 
lends itself particularly to that vein of half- 
cynical, half-sympathetic analysis which is Dr. 
Brandes’ habit of mind, and the prophets and _pil- 
grims of that marvellous epoch are presented to us 
without caricature, but under a powerfully con- 
centrated light of humour. The chapter dedicated 
to Chateaubriand and his seraphic epos is one of 
the best in the book; it is comparatively easy to 
write of the author of the Martyrs in a strain of 
rapturous pietism ; it is equally easy to treat him 
with vituperation and contempt. Brandes does 
neither, but analyses the internal conditions of 
Chateaubriand’s intellect, and the external in- 
fluences of his age upon him, with an exquisite 
delicacy worthy of Sainte-Beuve. Only less 
interesting than this are the passages that deal 
with Madame de Kriidener, and with Lamartine, 
respectively. We learn that the next volume of 
this admirable work will deal with Byron and 
Shelley, and the naturalist reaction in English 
poetry. It remains to be seen whether so delicate 
a critic as Dr. Brandes will be able to escape the 
blunder that all continental writers on English 
literature make, in exaggerating the influence and 
excellence of Byron to the disparagement of 
Wordsworth and Shelley. 


THfopoRE DE Banvitxr’s dramatic poem of 
Gringoire, gracefully translated by Alfred Larsen, 
is having an unusual success on the boards of the 
Christiania Theatre. Neither Bjérnsen nor Ibsen 
has written an original play lately for the Norwe- 
gian stage, and in the absence of these poets the 
= of Christiania may be congratulated on 

=e anything so refined as a piece of De Ban- 
ville’s. 


Tue French Société des Gens de Lettres has 
this week exhibited considerable wisdom and 
dignity in a difficult and delicate dilemma. Cer- 
tain rabid politicians of the monarchical press, 
assuming the gratuitous functions of police spies 
for the purpose of assuring the Government that 
literary talent and political orthodoxy are indis- 
solubly united, have for the last twelve months 
been requiring of the Société des Gens de Lettres 
that it should expel its exiled Communistic mem- 
bers, These demands were met’ with contemp- 
tuous silence by the society, but they have at last 
attracted the attention of the Government. In 
virtue of a decree promulgated in 1856, the society 
18 In receipt of an annual subvention from govern- 
ment of twelve thousand francs; and according to 
M. de Broglie, this grant confers on the Cabinet 
the right to interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of the society, The Government has therefore 
demanded that the names of all needy members 
succoured by the literary corporation shall un- 
dergo ministerial inspection. It is loath to render 
it possible for the money of the State to revert to 
enemies whom the State has punished. M. Gon- 
zalés, the secre of the Société des Gens de 
Lettres, has responded to this “ invitation” with 
& categorical refusal. He states that the society 
itself does not know whom it succours; all ap- 
plications being examined by a sub-committee 
sworn to secrecy, which reports on each case to 
the full committee without divulging the names 
concerned, He adds that the society, as a body, 





entertains “la haine de la politique,” and regards 
its democratic members, not as revolutionists, but 
as littérateurs. For the majority of the Gens de 
Lettres, Félix Pyat is simply the author of the 
Chiffonnier de Paris, Jules Vallés the writer of 
Les Réfractaires, MM. Razoua and Grousset jour- 
nalists. There is little doubt but that the Société 
will refuse the State subvention, and content itself 
with expelling members guilty of crimes against 
common law, and leave political offenders to M. 
de Broglie’s policemen and M. de Gallifet’s 
dragoons. 


A CONTEMPORARY last week, in the course of an 
interesting article on “‘ The Tabard ” writes of that 
old Southwark hostel— 

“ That exact site, and the identity of the Tabard 

with the Talbot, cannot be doubted. ..:. As early 
as 1637 it had been known by either name, Taylor, 
the Water Poet, says in his Carricrs’ Cosmographie, 
printed in that year, ‘The Carriers from Cranbrook 
and Bevenden in Kent, and from Lewes Petworth 
Uckfield and Cuckfield in Sussex, lodge at the Tabard 
or Talbot in Southwark.’ In the year 1670, as appears 
from Bedloe’s Narrative of the Popish Plot, the old 
name was forgotten.” 
If the writer had referred to Mrs. Green’s 
Calendar of the State Papers of the reign of 
Charles IT., he would have found that at any rate 
as late as 1667 the inn was still known by either 
name. In the Calendar are the abstracts of two 
letters written from Lewes by ‘Sam. Rose” to 
the Navy Commissioners, the first of which, dated 
March 19, 1667, concludes with a direction for his 
letters to be sent to the Talbot in Southwark: 
“the Lewes carrier is there every Thursday before 
12 o'clock ; ” the second letter, dated June 4 in the 
same year, ends thus: “ The carrier lies at the 
Tabard in Southwark, and comes out every 
Thursday at 12 o'clock.” 


MonTAiGne is one of that small company of 
cosmopolitan authors whose works are as highly 
esteemed abroad as in their own country. Besides 
his intrinsic merit, his works have excited a direct 
and considerable influence on English literature, 
and both Shakespeare and Bacon show clear traces 
of the study of the great French essayist. Some 
details, therefore, of the earliest editions of his 
essays, and of recent work at them, cannot fail to 
be of interest. 

The Essays were first published in 1580, and 
editions with variants appeared it 1582, 1587, and 
1588. The first edition is very rare, and a copy 
fetched 2,060 francs at the Radziwill sale; it has 
been reprinted, with the variants of the two next 
editions, by MM. Dezeimeris and Backhausen, 
for the Société des Bibliophiles de Guyenne, while 
the first volume of the edition of 1588 has been 
reprinted, with a preface from the pen of M. de 
Sacy, by M. Jouast. ‘ 

antique only superintended three editions ; 
those of 1580 and 1582, which present only 
trifling differences, and that of 1588, which 
contains an additional book—the third. At the 
time of his death he was preparing a new edition, 
with a considerable increase to the contents of the 
chapters. The Library of Bordeaux possesses Mon- 
taigne’s own copy of the edition of 1588, the 
margins of which are covered with notes in his 
own handwriting, unfortunately somewhat muti- 
lated by the binder, but containing 600 additions 
to the printed text. Now various details would 
seem to point to the conclusion that this copy 
was not used by Mdlle. de Gournay, Montaigne’s 
adopted daughter, for her edition of 1595, but 
rather some other incomplete copy in which Mon- 
taigne had entered his surplus notes. This edition, 
amended by cancels issued in 1598, constituted 
the received text till Naigeon, who professed to 
return to Montaigne’s own copy at Bordeaux. 
All these editions are inaccurate ; and it is now 
proposed that MM. Dezeimeris and Backhausen 
should publish a text of Montaigne as scrupulous 


and scholarlike as the edition of Pascal’s Pensées 
by Victor Cousin, who was keenly alive to the 


necessity of a like edition of Montaigne; and 





should so arrange the pages as to show the reader 
at a glance the successive changes introduced by 
the author into the text. There are two difficul- 
ties to contend with. Mdlle. de Gournay’s mind 
was of a somewhat bizarre order, so that she was 
scarcely suited by nature to edit the works of 
Montaigne; and it will be an almost impossible 
task to distinguish among the author's notes be- 
tween those which he meant to embody in the text, 
and those which were simple comments or sugges- 
tions for his own guidance, or subjects for further 
reflection. Attention should be paid, also, to 
Montaigne’s translation of Raimond Sebond, en 
author to whom he so often refers in his essays, and 
of whose works he published the original edition, 
now very rare, while occupied with the publication 
of his Essays, as though thereby to set himself 
right with the theologians of his time, and as his 
pupil Charron did at a later date for his book on 
Wisdom, 

Two of the Papers that the New Shakspere 
Society have reprinted, and a third which will be 
given out at the Society’s next meeting, confirm, 
in a very interesting way, the high repute in 
which Mr. Tennyson’s friends have always held 
his criticism of Shakspere. Old Trinity men will 
tell you that when the poet and they were under- 
graduates at Cambridge, some forty years ago, he 
would read out from J’ericles the story of Marina, 
and declare that that alone was Shakspere’s in 
the play. He would also insist that in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen large portions were written by 
Shakspere, while in JZenry VIII. many parts were 
written by Fletcher; and Mr. Tennyson would 
read out scenes to prove his point, dwelling on the 
peculiar run of Fletcher's lines, with their frequent 
extra syllables, and other specialties. Now comes 
the New Shakspere Society with its metrical tests, 
and shows the soundness of Mr. Tennyson’s judg- 
ment on all these points. Mr. Fleay proves con- 
clusively by these tests, and other arguments, that 
in Pericles Shakspere wrote only the parts that 
Mr. Tennyson had pointed out as his, the story of 
Marina in the last three acts, less ihe Gower-chorus 
pieces and the brothe!-scenes. These Mr. Fleay 
assigns to Rowley. The first two Acts, Mr. Fleay 
agrees with Professor Delius in arsigning to 
George Wilkins the younger, the author of the 
History or Novel of The Painfull Adventures 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, whom they con- 
sider also to have been the arranger and 
supervisor of the whole play. Further, Mr. Fleay 
has shown that Shakspere’s share in Pericles forms 
a complete play by itself, and he has picked it out 
and edited it as the play of Marina, by William 
Shakspere, so that our great poet’s work can be 
enjoyed ae uncontaminated with Rowley’s filth 
and Wilkins’s inanities. 

So long ago as 1847, The Two Noble Kinsmen 
was analysed in a masterly paper by the late Mr. 
Samuel Hickson in the Westminster Review for 
April of that year. Mr. Hickson proved, by a 
searching criticism of the styles of the two writers 
of the play, that the entire plan and general ar- 
rangement of the drama were Shakspere’s; and 
that, with the partial exception of Arcite, every 
character, even to the doctor who makes his first 
appearance at the end of the fourth act, was intro- 
duced by Shakspere; while Fletcher “contributed 
nothing in which he was not assisted by a previous 
draft, either in his associate or in Chaucer.” 
This able paper—hitherto neglected by Shakspere 
editors and critics—the New Shakspere Society 
has now reprinted, and has added to it two con- 
firmations by metrical tests, entirely bearing out 
its conclusions, (1) by Mr. Fleay, with the rhyme 
and extra-syllable tests , &c.; (2) by Mr. Furnivall 
with the stopped-line test. 

Mr. Tennyson’s view of Hinry VIII. was 
worked out in detail in 1850, by his friend Mr. 
Spedding, the editor of “Bacon” in the August 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine. Mr. Sped- 
ding first examined the play by the test of style 
and all the qualities which that involves, and 
settled the shares of Shekspere and Fletcher in it. 
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He then applied the metrical test of the redundant 
syllable; and that exactly confirmed his previous 
division of the play on aesthetic grounds. In the 
same month, Mr. Samuel Hickson printed in Notes 
and Quefies an entirely independent confirmation 
of Mr. Spedding’s results, from a paper which he, 
Mr. Hickson, had written three or four years 
before, and then set aside. But notwithstanding 
this striking coincidence of results, no Shakspere 
editor could see the force of Mr. Spedding’s 
arguments ; and in no edition of Shakspere is his 
put of Henry VIII. distinguished from Filet- 
cher’s. The New Shakspere Society has now re- 
printed Mr. Spedding’s paper, and Mr. Hickson’s 
confirmation of it; and has, as in the former case, 
added two fresh confirmations of Mr. Spedding’s 
results, by Mr. Fleay and Mr. Furnivall. The 
authorship of both Henry VIII. and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen is thus firmly settled, and the late 
dates of the plays finally set at rest; the value 
of metrical tests as aids to higher criticism has 
been shown, and the soundness of Mr. Tennyson's 
judgment confirmed. 


Mr. Hatiiwett will contribute to the Trans- 
cations of the New Shakspere Society a letter on 


the way to determine the date of Shakspere’s 
Roman Plays, 


Proressor Downen’s fifth Shakspere lecture in 
Dublin was on the English ITistorical Plays. Setting 
aside Henry VIII.—a play written probably for a 
special occasion, and in conjunction with Fletcher 
—and also the slight sketch of Edward IV. in 
Henry VI. and Richard III., Shakspere left us 
six full-length portraits of Kings of England. 
These six fall into two groups of three each. One 
group consists of kingly weakness, the other of 
kingly strength. In the one group stand King 
John, King Richard IL, and King Henry VI.; in 
the other, King Henry IV., King Henry V., and 
King Richard III. John is the royal criminal, 
weak in his criminality; Henry VI., the royal 
saint, weak in his saintliness. The feebleness of 
Richard II. cannot be characterised by a word. 
Richard III., in the other group, is a royal 
criminal, strungin his crime. Henry IV. is strong 
by a fine craft in dealing with events, by reso- 
lution and policy, and equal caution and daring. 
The strength of Henry V. is that of plain heroic 
magnitude, thoroughly sound and substantial, 
founded upon the eternal verities. Here, then, we 
recognise the one dominant subject of the Histories, 
how a man may fail, and how a man may succeed, 
in attaining a practical mastery of the world; and 
the characters of these playsall lead up to Henry V., 
the man framed for the most noble and joyous 
mastery of things. On each of the kings’ cha- 
racters, and the lesson to be drawn from it, the 
Professor dwelt at some length. 


A new Shakspere Dictionary, a thoroughly 
careful and sound one, of which twenty-one sheets 
are already printed (up to the verb drink),—this is 
a welcome announcement. We need hardly say 
that the writer of the Dictionary is a German, 
Professor Schmidt, and that the book is well done. 
The particle @ has five quarto columns of small, 
though clear, type given to it; the verb be has 
six columns, all the peculiarities of its use—its 
construction with verbs, instead of has, &e.—being 
noticed. The verb do has four columns devoted to 
it. The Dictionary, indeed, is on the plan laid 
down for the Chaucer Society's Concordance 
and the New Shakspere Society's Concordance, 
less the derivations of words, and the giving of 
quotations in full. Still, Professor Schmidt does 
give in full all the quotations needed for working 
ask. ery We are heartily glad to see so good 

eginning of so excellent a book ; and we urgently 
call on Messrs, Williams and Norgate—to whose 
kindness we are indebted for the advance sheets— 
to make arrangements with Professor Schmidt to 
publish the Dictionary in parts. The present 
twenty-one sheets would be of very great service 
to all Shakspere students, and would hardly fail 
to secure a good sale here and in America, in con- 





sequence of the fresh impulse that the New Shak- 
spere Society has given to the study of the poet’s 
text. 





Tue first volume of Professor von Noorden’s 
Europiiische Geschichte tm achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert—or rather, to give the second ae Der Spa- 
nische Erbfolgekriegy—appeared nearly four years 
ago. Its ochent workmanship and in research 
secured for it the approbation of competent scholars. 
No former work, not even Lord Stanhope’s Reign 
of Queen Anne, is based on so firm a founda- 
tion of documentary evidence. The second volume 
takes us into the three years which followed the 
battle of Blenheim, and treats alike of the military 
and political ong g of the whole of Europe. 
Unfortunately the ill feeling generated by the late 
war cut the author off from access to the French 
archives, but he has been able to make diligent 
use of the State papers of London and Berlin, of 
Vienna and the Hague. 


M. Amfépfér Turerry’s last work has just been 
published by Messrs. Didier. It is entitled Satnt 
Jean Chrysostome, and forms a volume of the 
series of Jtécits de [ Histoire Romaine au cinqutéme 
Stécle. 

Tue République Frangaise is publishing an exact 
copy of a hitherto inedited memorandum-book in 
which Kléber jotted down with his own hand his 
reflections during the First Napoleon’s Egyptian 
expedition. The estimate of Bonaparte by his 
rival is specially interesting :— 

“There are men who must only be judged by 
results; they would lose all if their conduct were 
scrutinised in their means of attaining their ends ; 
Bonaparte is of this number. Turenne won his 
glory because he fought against Montecuculi, the 
greatest general of the age. Bonaparte has gained 
his eclebrity by fighting against all the imbecile 
generals of the house of Austria. Is he beloved? 
How should he be? He ‘loves no one, but he thinks 
that he makes up for it by making himself creatures 
with promotions and presents. He takes to himself, 
he says, all the mistakes before Acre. He could not 
help it. Is he wicked? No; but that is because 
vices come from a man being an ass, and he is no ass. 
He can neither organise nor administer, and yet, 
wishing to do everything, he organises and administers. 


Thence disorders, wholesale waste of every kind;. 


thence absolute destitution, this misery even in the 
midst of plenty. Never any fixed plan ; all advances 
by leaps and bounds ; the day decides the business of 
the day. He pretends to believe in fatality. What, 
then, is his great quality, for after all he is an extra- 
ordinary man? Itis that of daring and daring again, 
and in this art he passes the bound of temerity.” 


The last remark reminds us of Danton’s famous 
apophthegm. Kléber’s antipathy to Bonaparte 
gradually increases in intensity, and he at last 
pronounces him “a miserable charlatan with more 
ambition than talent.” Kléber, however, was 
jealous of his rivals, and in these notes he cha- 
racterises Hoche as one of the worst generals of 
the Republic. 


M. Atrrep Rampavp has contributed to the 
number of the Revue des Deu. Mondes for April 1 
another of his interesting Russian studies. The 
subject of his present article is the immense col- 
lection which has recently appeared at St. Peters- 
burg of documents illustrative of the siege of 
Sebastopol, out of which enormous mass of raw 
material he has skilfully selected enough to enable 
him to present to his readers an artistic represen- 
tation of the most striking scenes which took 

lace within the walls of the beleaguered city. To 
inglish readers, of course, the article cannot 
— quite as interesting as it justly does to 

rench, for the English troops, to judge from M. 
Rambaud’s descriptions, do not seem to have had 
much to do with the siege. They were wanting, 
moreover, in the delicacy which marked their 
French allies. On one occasion, during a truce, an 


English general was seen attentively examining the 
Russian works through aglass, A French general 
rushed up to him, remonstrated vehemently, and 








seemed to want to take his glass from him. At 
last the Englishman grumbled out something, and 
withdrew sulkily behind the line of demarcation. 
“Several French officers who were present on the 
oceasion loudly protested against this violation of 
the laws of war, and spoke with the utmost con- 
tempt of the conduct of this English general.” 
The Germans figure as disadvan usly as the 
English when compared with the French. Some 
Russian officers who had been taken prisoners and 
exchanged, were presented to the Emperor Napo~ 
leon IIL., on the occasion of their leaving Paris. 
He treated them not only with courtesy but with 
generosity. But when they reached Berlin, neither 
the people nor theGovernment showed them the 
slightest attention. One day, when they were 
refused admission into a church where some cere- 
mony was going on, they appealed to an officer of 
rank who was passing by, explaining who and 
what they were. To which he replied that he did 
not care in the least who they were, and that what 
they wanted was nothing tohim. On which they 
withdrew in disgust, “ having no other wish than 
to get out of Berlin as quickly as possible.” 


In a review of the Court-Rolls of Epping Forest, 
contained in our last, an example was given of the 
form of licence to hunt, hawk, etc., current at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It may be 
interesting to compare it with the following hunt- 
ing-licence, granted to a sporting bishop in the 
year 1189, taken from the original, under the great 
seal, in the British Museum :— 

Ricardus, dei gratia Rex Angliae, Dux Normanniae, 
Aquitaniae, Comes Andegaviae, Archiepiscopis, Epis- 
copis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Justiciariis, 
et omnibus Baillivis et ministris suis, Francis et 
Anglis, Salutem. Sciatis nos concepisse et presenti 
carta nostra confirmasse Rainaldo [Fite Joceline] dei 
gratia Bathonensi Episcopo et cius successoribus in 
perpetuum Canes suos ad fugandum per totam Sumer- 
setam sicut ipse vel aliquis antecessorum suorum eos 
umquam melius vel liberius habuit, videlicet ad capi- 
endum omnes Bestias practer Cervum et Cervam et 
Damum et Damam. Volumus etiam et concedimus 
quod ipse et omnes successores sui de omnibus Bestiis 
in Parcis suis fugatis si exierint libere et quiete suum 
habeant percursum, Et idcirco prohibemus ne quis 
praedictum Episcopum vel successores suos super hoc 
in aliquo disturbet super decem Libras forisfacturae. 
His testibus, Baldwino, Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo, 
Hugone Dunelmensi, Hugone Coventrensi, Episcopis, 
Willelmo Marescallo, Hugone Bardolf. Datum per 
manum W[illelmi de Longchamp] Eliensis electi Can- 
cellarii nostri xxvi. Die Novembris apud Cantuariam, 
Anno Regni nostri Primo. 


M. Georees Prcor has read before the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences an interesting 
Memoir on the “Elections to the States-General 
from 1302 to 1614.” The election of members to 
these great political assemblies, which were con- 
voked by the King at any great crisis, was not 
established in virtue of a constitution, of a principle, 
or a general law, but by the nature of things. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century elections 
were not known, either in the towns, which had 
never before been represented in political assemblies, 
or among the noblesse, each lord believing himself 
entitled toa seat in virtue of his personal right ; it 
was in the order of the clergy that the first elections 
took place, and prelates convoked personally by 
the King as his vassals sat side by side with their 
elected representatives. But the prelates, like 
the nobles, often sent substitutes to sit in 
their stead. In the towns also the system of 
elections was soon found necessary, as the magis- 
trates could not, or would not, represent them as 
a right, and did not always think themselves 
authorised to directly nominate the deputies. 

The chief cause, however, of the introduction of 
the representative system into all three Orders, was 
the establishment of Provincial States, the majority 
of which sprang up, we scarcely know how, in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, partly 
perhaps in consequence of the general dissatisfac- 
tion caused by the battle of Poitiers. Before 1355, 
the royal summons was addressed to persons more 
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or less capriciously selected at the will of the 
sovereign, a kind of assembly of notables was thus 
formed. Later on, the Orders as such were con- 
voked, the choice of representatives was left to 
them, and their mode of procedure was necessarily 
by election. 

In 1483 election became the established custom, 
and in conformance with .the King’s letters, the 
nobles, churchmen, and citizens of each bailiwick 
met to elect in common three deputies, one from 
each Order. Henceforward, no one sits in his own 
right ; the bishops themselves are only representa- 
tives. The debates of the three Orders are in 
common, and deal, not with the requirements of 
one class or another, but with the interests of the 
country at \. 

The separation of the Orders was not spontane- 
ous, but was due to the Government, and it is 
found in the States-General of 1560, 1576, 1588, 
and 1614. The system of administration had 
nearly attained its full development under Francis 
I, e writs addressed by the King to the 
bailiffs and seneschalls reach them through the 
governors, end contain all necessary details as to 
the place of meeting and other points. Afterwards 
they go down mn om step to the very lowest rank 
in the judicial hierarchy, reaching the smallest 
parishes, where their contents are brought by the 
parish priests to the knowledge of all. Immedi- 
ately after the vi assemblies are formed, and 
the first complaints formulated. Their grievances 
are sent up by delegates, and grouped in the 
general assembly of bailiwicks, and it is this 
assembly which sends deputies to the States- 
General. So, as the King’s letters reached step by 
step to the inhabitants of the meanest village, the 
wishes of the nation rose step by step to the 
throne. 

The remainder of the paper entered into such 
minute details that an analysis is impossible; and 
we can only refer our readers to the forthcoming 
Bulletin of the Academy, in which it will be 
printed in full. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


In one of the French official reports on the 
Vienna Exhibition, some details of interest are 
given oe the coral fisheries of Algeria. It 
appears that the reefs extend in a continuous line 
from Bone to a point beyond La Calle, and at in- 
tervals in other places, notably at Mers-el-Kebir, 
near Oran. Since the sixteenth century various 
efforts have been made by the Government to pro- 
mote this industry, and one effect was the creation 
of a thriving trade at Marseilles in the making up 
of the coral for ornaments, But during the wars 
of the Empire, England assumed the fishery 
rights and handed them over to Sicily and 
Greece. The coral manufacturing industry thus 
passed over to Italy, and has since remained 
centered in Naples. The fishery is carried 
on under the surveillance of a French ves- 
sel. Foreign vessels pay 30/. for the right of 
fishing, vessels of French make and ownership 
half that sum, while owners resident in Algeria, 
and owning vessels manned by native crews, pay 
nothing, h reef is divided into ten parts, 
only one of which is allowed to be explored during 
the current year, so as to admit of the develop- 
ment of the product. During last season the 
coral fishery occupied 311 vessels manned by 
3,150 sailors, nearly all of whom were Neapolitans 
from Torre del Greco. Only twenty craft came 
from Genoa. The annual value of the fishery is 
about 3,000,000 franes, or about 113,000/. 

A PARAGRAPH has ee gone the round of the 
newspapers, mentioning the discovery of coal near 
Pankabari, at the base of the Sikkim Himalayas. 
The true facts are, we believe, the following :— 
Some twenty-five years Dr. Hooker, when 
exploring the country near Darjiling, noticed plant 
im ions, similar to those found with the coal 
of iganj, in the neighbourhood of Pankabéri. 
No opportunity for a careful examination of the 
country, which until lately was covered with 





dense forests, occurred until the present year, when 
Mr. Mallet, of the Indian Geological Survey, was 
despatched to examine the spot more carefully, 
and he has succeeded in finding several seams of 
coal, but they are so much smashed and altered 
that it is uncertain whether the discovery will be 
of much practical value, This is the first known 
instance of the occurrence of coal, belonging to 
the true Indian coal measures, in India, north of 
the Ga valley, all the previously reported coal 
beds in that direction having proved, on examina- 
tion, to be tertiary lignites in quantities so small 
as to be worthless. 

Last YEAR the attention of the Government was 
drawn to a statement from a private source to the 
effect that peat, available for fuel, was found in 
considerable quantities in various parts of the 
United States, and that operations were being 
undertaken for the collection of that article, which 
it was estimated might be supplied at a price 
far inferior to that of coal. ord Granville, 
therefore, instructed our consuls in the States to 
furnish him with a report as to the production 
and preparation of peat within their respective 
districts, together with particulars respecting its 
price, and the relation of such price to that of 
coal. These reports were duly sent to the Foreign 
Office, and have just been printed and laid before 
Parliament. They by no means hold out any 
hope that at last a cheap and efficient substitute 
for coal has been found. The fullest information 
on the subject is given by Consul E. M. 
Archibald, of New York. From his account, we 
gather that in almost all the northern portion of 
America there are extensive peat-bogs, formed by 
decomposition of plants, amid much moisture, as 
in marshes, from the accumulation of mosses, 
which, while their lower parts are being converted 
into peat, throw out new shoots in their upper 
= thus gradually changing shallow pools into 

gs. Inthe south, this formation of peat does 
not take place, the decay of vegetable matter, 
after life has departed, being there too rapid under 
a high temperature. The manufacture heretofore 
of peat-fuel in the United States, except in cases 
where coal is very costly or difficult to procure, 
has been a complete financial failure. The scarcity 
of coal during the civil war greatly stimulated the 
attempts to find some substitute. No fewer than 
forty-seven companies, with capital varying in 
amount from 50,000 to 5,000,000 dollars, were 
organised for the purpose of raising and preparing 
this fuel; every one has failed. At the Berlin 
bog, on the Hartford and New Haven railroad, in 
Connecticut, a practical utilisation of peat by new 
machinery has lately been attempted, which is 
capable of turning out 100 tons per day for the 
150 working days from April to November. The 
selling price of the prepared peat is five dollars 

er ton. The adaptability of it for all purposes 
or which coal is used is fully admitted, but the 
difficulties in the way of preparing the fuel pre- 
vent any advantage over its rival in the matter of 
cost, 


Ir is stated that there is a plentiful supply of 
good coal in Labuan. No.1 seam (six feet ten 
inches thick), which is 474 feet from the surface, 
has been penetrated, and it is intended to persevere 
with the sinking of the shaft until No. 4 seam 
(eleven feet thick) is reached, when there will be 
inexhaustible supplies of excellent and cheap fuel. 


Tue coal-beds of the Faroe Islands have been 
examined by Professor Johnstrup. The area of 
the main mass, in Suderé, is about five English 

uare miles. The Professor's opinion is that the 

aroe coal is Miocene, that is, belongs to the 
central division of the Tertiary period. In illumi- 
nating power it averages nine-elevenths of that of 
good ‘English coal, 

THE consular inspection of the trading stations 
on the African coast has, we learn, now been 
completed south of Zanzibar, and many additional 
slaves liberated at Kilwa. The greatest credit 
seems due to Captain Elton, the officer to whom 





the completion of this difficult task has been 
entrusted. There seems no doubt that the land 
traffic is now being regularly organised with a 
view to shipment from points on the coast, which, 
with the miserably inadequate squadron now 
maintained, is matter of little risk or difficulty. 


Tue Japan branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
has published the first volume of its Journal of 
Transactions. At arecent meeting of the Society, 
Mr. E. M. Satow, Japanese Secretary of H.M.’s 
Legation at Yedo, read a paper on the Shintoo 
shrines of Isé. 

A RusstAn officer informs the Bokhara corre- 
spondent of Indian Public Opinion, that he should 
not be surprised if during the coming summer, 
after crossing the Amou Darya, the Russians ad- 
vance on and take Balkh, and afterwards endea- 
vour to extend their conquests via Mamanae to 
Herat. 

LErrers were received on April 8 at the office 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, at Augsburg, from 
Professor Zittel, who announces that Dr. Rohlfs 
at the head of his caravan had arrived in safety at 
Siut, the celebrated oasis of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. The men and animals were reported to 
be in a satisfactory condition, although they had 
undergone frightful sufferings, and encountered 
extraordinary fatigues and difficulties in their 
thirty-six days’ march over the barren sands of 
the Libyan desert. 

A REPORT was at one time current in Vienna 
that all the members of the Japanese Commission, 
who left the Austrian capital at the-close of the 
Exhibition, had been drowned on their homeward- 
bound voyage by the foundering of the steamer 

Yile. This, however, proves to have been a false 
announcément, although there would unhappily 
appear to be no doubt that a large number of 
persons, probably about ninety, perished when this 
vessel, which belongs to the French Messageries 
line, struck on a rock off the coasts of Japan, at a 

oint where the navigation is always dangerous 
Ree the roughness of the sea induced by sunken 
rocks, Not a single member of the Japanese 
Commission was numbered amongst those who 
went down, but it would my 4 that. the greater 
part of the cargo which is lost belonged to the 
Government or Emperor of Japan, and included, 
amongst other articles of value, the whole of the 
interesting collections which had been designed 
for the great museum about to be organised with 
a view of extending a knowledge of western art 
and industry among the Japanese. One of the 
principal objects aimed at by the Government of 
Japan in appointing a Commission to report upon 
the Exhibition at Vienna, had been to obtain such 
specimens of western industrial and artistic skill 
as should serve to illustrate to the people of Japan 
the present condition of European progress, and 
the collections now lost are said to have been made 
with extreme care. It has been proposed, but not, 
we should imagine, with much e * of success, 
considering the great depth of the Japanese seas, 
to employ divers for the recovery of some of the 
more precious objects of art. 

Te annual report of the (Jamaica) Island 
Chemist is quoted by Governor Grant as showing 
one fact as unexpected as well as satisfactory, and 
as partly accounting for the great healthiness of 
Kingston as a tropical town; namely, the purity 
of the water supplied by the pipes from the Hope 
River. It has even less of organic impurities than 
the Glasgow water from Loch Katrine, and less 
also of nitrogenous impurities. It has six degrees 
less of hardness than the average of the water sup- 
plied to London ; and is, in fact, water of first-rate 
quality. The same report contains valuable infor- 
mation on some poisonous plants of Jamaica, and 
on some plants falsely reputed to be so. 


Norway has just received the news of the 
death of one of her most eminent and most 
enterprising Arctic voyagers, nearly a year ago. 
Captain Sivert Tobiesen left Tromsé on May 2], 
1872, with the intention of thoroughly exploring 
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the northern coast of Novaja Semlja, and till now 
no news whatever of his success has reached his 
home. It appears that he spent the summer of 
1872 in cruising along the west coast of Novaja 
Semlja, until ‘the rapid thickening of the ice 
forced him to anchor on the north-east of Birch 
Island, and take to the boats. One party spent 
the winter in the south of Novaja Semlja, 
with some Samoyed families that they met 
with, and returned to Norway last summer; 
the other, consisting of S. Tobiesen and his son, 
and two sailors, remained near the ship, making 
constant meteorological observations, in spite of 
the extreme suffering and danger to which they 
were exposed. On February 17, 1873, the bad 
food and the constant distress produced a violent 
attack of erysipelas in Tobiesen’s foot; he never 
rose again from his hammock, but.died of scurvy, 
after terrible suffering, on April 29 last. After 
the death of his father, Jacob Tobiesen fell ill; 
the ship foundered, and the three men were forced 
to travel inland and put up a tent. Jacob 
Tobiesen was at last, on May 1, forced to dis- 
continue the scientific observations which he had 
taken up where his father dropped them. After 
‘a struggle of extreme suffering, he died on July 5. 
The two survivors lived on sea-birds and their 
eggs, waiting for the ice to break up; they were 
nearly starved, and harassed by almost unceasing 
hail and sleet. With infinite labour they pushed 
the boat out into the open sea on August 9, and 
were so fortunate as to meet with a Russian 
merchantman, which brought them in October to 
Archangel. After long illness they have both 
recovered, and have just brought the news back 
to Norway by way of Vardé and Hammerfest. 


OFFICIAL accounts from Nantes tell us that the 
Loire, although the largest river in France, is only 
navigable as far as Nantes for vessels drawing over 
11} feet or 12 feet of water. Large sums of money 
have been expended in making stone dykes at the 
most shallow “ passes,” with a view to create cur- 
rents, and thus canalize it; but it was found that 
by this system the sand was merely carried to 
some other point where the current was less rapid, 
and there formed new banks or “ passes.” It has 
been several times pointed out to the local authori- 
ties that if works were carried on similar to those 
adopted in the Clyde, Ribble, and other English 
rivers, in all probability a sufficient depth of water 
would be obtained to enable vessels drawing 15 
feet to'come up to the port. Several schemes 
have been put forward to cut a ship canal from 
Nantes to Paimbeeuf, but, as with other works of 
public utility, nothing can or will be done unless 
the Government takes it in hand and pays the 
cost. 


THE number of the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for December, 1873, contains an 
interesting paper, by Upendra Chandra Mukerjea, 
on “The Bhadu and the Bauris.” ‘The Béuris 
are the aborigines of Bankurah and Parilia in 
the province of Chutia Nigpir, and the Bhédu is 
a festival which takes that name on account of 
its celebration in the month of Bhadra. Here 
we have a curious instance of the growth of a 
religion beneath our eyes, for the festival has not 
been in existence for more than twenty-five years. 
The lower orders, having no other idols to wor- 
ship, adore, with songs, the figure of a young girl 
seated upon a lotus. The marriage ceremony 
among the Bauris is described as follows :— 


“The bride and bridegroom are placed under an 
artificial tree, which is specially prepared for the occa- 
sion, when a twig of the Mahwa tree, and a pot of water 
from a Brahman’s house are brought, and the head 
Bauri of the bridegroom’s family then takes the twig 
and dips the same into a pot of water, and sprinkles 
the water on the heads of the bride and bridegroom ; 
the ceremony is concluded by handing round spirits 
and meat. The barking of a dog at the time of the 
wedding is looked upon as a good omen, and some of 
the people present generally manage to bring in a 


dog, which is then beaten till the auspicious bark is 
heard.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HENRI REGNAULT. 
April 10. 

Being at Marseilles, I went to the Museum on 
April 9, and was much interested to find there an 
important work by the noble-hearted young 
French painter, Henri Regnault, “mort pour la 
patrie” (as the inscription on the frame very 
rightly words it) on January 19, 1871. This 

icture is a Judith and Holofernes, painted in 

ome in 1869—earlier, therefore, than the Eve- 
cution tn the Alhambra, and other productions, 
which have conferred a not transitory fame on the 
name of Regnault. The tone of colour is dark 
and brilliant at the same time, and that very re- 
markable balance which one finds in other works 
of the painter between intensity of dramatic 
point of view, or crisis, and intensity of executive 
power, is here highly apparent. This combination 
seems to me one of the most marked gifts of 
Regnault; none, assuredly, could be a nobler pic- 
torial possession. THolofernes is lying, stupefied 
but with an expression of enjoyment, on the couch 
in his tent; Judith, near the entrance of the tent, 
through some rift in which the keen dawn-light is 
streaming, has just grasped his sword, and stands 
her full height in superb consciousness of the 
terrible moment of attainment; her aged nurse 
glances boldly at her with unmistaking and un- 
mistakeable eyes. The rich yellow handkerchief 





bound about the nurse’s head, and the flashing 
scarf of gold tissue round Judith’s waist, along 
with the fine half-tone of her flesh, dark yet 
pearly as well, form some of the most salient 
a? in the rich, varied, and peculiar colour. 

e French know how to honour their men of 
genius, as shown by the housing of this striking 
work in the Museum at Marseilles, while two 
others of the same painter's —- hang on 
the walls of the Luxembourg in Paris. 

Courbet, it is true, has been disgracefully treated 
by his countrymen ever since he acted on his own 
convictions as a member of the Commune. The 
Marseilles collection, however, contains a large 

icture of his, Ze Cerf; and a small landscape, 
k, warm, and very fine, of a village—probably 
in the south of France or in Spain—with a green 
rivulet in front, and some figures of laundresses. 
Among works of the old masters, one of the 
really remarkable specimens is a Perugino, La 
Famille de la Vierge. The Marseilles Museum— 
which is magnificently got up, with an astonish- 
ing fountain outside, dwarfing even (unless the 
eye deceives me) the Fontana di Trevi in Rome— 
contained in 1867, of the French school of art, 
198 works; Italian, 50; Northern, 34; Spanish, 
1. The additions since then are, no doubt, not 
inconsiderable. Provincial museums on this large 
scale appear to be excellent means, too little at- 
tended to in England, of promoting the interests 
of art: I mean provincial museums, for which the 
works of living artists are purchased with judg- 
ment and liberality—for no other course of action 
will stand in stead of that. W. M. Rosserrt. 


THE SITE OF TROY. 
April 13, 1874. 

I should have thought that the true site of the 
Homeric Troy, viz., on the-high ground near 
Bounarbashi, had long ago been ascertained and 
established beyond ‘the possibility of doubt by 
Sir William Gell in his once well-known, but 
now seldom quoted work on the Geography of the 
Troad. The only difficulty of importance arises 
from the passage in J]. xx. 216, where it is said 
that “ Dardania was built before sacred Troy 
had been founded on the plain (iv metip wexc- 
Asro), for before that time men dwelt as yet on 
the roots (iawpeia,) of well-watered Ida.” That 
the coast-line of the Troad has undergone exten- 
sive changes in 2,000 years, as your correspondent 
Mr. W. Huyshe suggests, is perfectly credible. 
The harbour of Megara (Nisaea), which in the 
time of Thucydides was an open bay (iii. 51), 
is now, as shown in Dr. Arnold’s map or plan of 
the island Minoa, which then stood at the en- 
trance of and commanded the bay, entirely silted 
up. The changes which have taken place within 
even two or three generations (nay, in the memory 
of old persons still living) on the coasts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the rapid accretion of 
the sand near Yarmouth, are known to most who 
are acquainted with that part of the country. 
The so-called Fens of Cambridgeshire and Lin- 
colnshire, which occupy the basin of an inland 
bay, an extension of the present “‘ Wash,” were at 
no remote period forests ; and they became marshes 
still more recently. Large trees, with hearts quite 
solid and undecayed, are found a very few feet 
below the soil; and horns of red deer and wild 
oxen, neither of which could have lived on a fen, 
are dug, or even ploughed up, so fresh, that it is 
impossible to attribute to them any great anti- 
quity. Therefore it is not at all unlikely that 
a couple of miles of alluvium have been added to 
the Troad within the historic period. 

The Ionic poet who compiled the Iliad as we 
have it, in probabilit had personally visited 
the site of the city he describes. My own con- 
viction has long been, that the Homer of the age 
before Pericles was altogether different,—an in- 
definitely large series of epics on pa | and the 
Trojan heroes, sung by r ists and not con- 
si od be welling shell, e materials, 80 to say, 
of our Iliad are, in the main, ancient, t.e., the 
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vocabulary is toa extent archaic; but I agree 
entirely with ag (Introduction to the 

of Photographs in the British Museum, 
p- xxvii.) that “the books known to us under the 
authorship of Homer did not constitute the Homer 
of ancient Greece. Large portions existed before 
Herodotus’ time, but they were not thrown into 
their final form much earlier than the time of 
Plato, who died 100 years after Herodotus.” This 
is a doctrine which I have been labouring for 
years to inculcate; and I have no fear at all re- 
specting its ultimate acceptance by all impartial 
lovers of truth. 

Granting the immense antiquity of the human 
race, and of even populous cities in Asia Minor, we 
shall have little difficulty in conceding that Dr. 
Schliemann has unearthed on one of these old 
sites a collection of very early and very curious 
remains—genuine as antiquities, but having no 
more to do with “King Priam” or the Homeric 
heroes of our Jitad than with the Man in the 
Moon, 

The very fact of several names existing, e.g., Aup- 
Savia, “Itc, "Ivor, Tpoia, Tpwia, for the supposed 
scene of the War, indicates that no one site was 
definitely assigned to it in remote antiquity. The 
compiler of the Idiad, as we have it, personally 
Imew, as I have said, the site that he describes ; 
and he adapted his descriptions to suit it. But 
the Troy, or Ilium, of the original Homeric poems, 
as Pindar and Aeschylus knew them—the Tro 
built by Apollo, Poseidon, and Aeacus—was, 
take it, a purely mythical city. F. A. Parry, 





THe Errvuscan LANGUAGE. 
Twickenham Common : April 14, 1874. 
I trust you will permit me to say a few words 
in reply to Mr. Max Miiller’s two articles. 

Mr. Miiller says that my method is not what it 
ought to be. I fully admit that the method I have 
used is defective, but, unfortunately, it is the only 
method applicable. It is only possible to work 
from the known to the unknown. The bilinguals 
contain unfortunately nothing but proper names, 
they give no clue to the grammar. It was there- 
fore necessary to begin with the vocabulary, and, 
by aid of the ten or twenty Etruscan words whose 
meaning is reasonably certain, to establish a pre- 
sumption as to the nature of the language. Mr. 
Miiller admits that there are ten or twelve 
“startling coincidences between Etruscan and 
Finnish words.” More there could hardly be, as 
it is only where the meaning of an Etruscan word 
is independently known that a startling coincidence 
could be exhibited. 

Mr. Miiller says that he looks in vain for “ any- 
thing like a minute grammatical analysis.” It 
would, Ithink, have been better if, instead of making 
this accusation, he had passed in review the gram- 
matical results at which I have arrived, more 
especially the (ope use of the suffix -al-isa, 
a construction which by itself goes far to establish 
the Altaic character of the Etruscan speech. 
Add to this remarkable usage the post-position of 
the articles and pronouns, the possessive case in 
~na, which Weske has shown to be so characteris- 
tic of the Finnish languages, the plural in -ar, and 
various participial and verbal forms, and it can 
hardly be affirmed that I have taken no account of 
grammar, which is, as Mr. Miiller observes, “the 
mainstay of every truly scientific decipherment.” 

Mr. Miiller finds fault with my method. With 
—_ reason I might find fault with his. 

nstead of dealing with my grammatical results, 
es be ys he —— for them in vain.” Instead of 
pping with that essential of m ment 
which the Times has Semen to be _ oo aes 
able,” he ransacks the whole book, and more espe- 
cially the footnotes, for mere obiter dicta, matters in 
no way affecting the argument, for some of which 
other writers are res onsible, most of which I 
have noted as “ possible” illustrations to which I 
distinctly decline to commit myself, or which I 
have relegated to the footnotes as being of tuo 





irrelevant or doubtful a nature to find any place in 
the text. It would not be too much to say that 
every one of the matters to which Mr. .Miiller 
takes — might be struck out without in 
the least affecting the ment of the book. 

No doubt I have made blunders; it would be 
marvellous if I had not; or, to use the delicate 
euphemism which Mr. Miller employs to charac- 
terise his own mistakes, no doubt some things 
will have “to be surrendered.” Still, I do not 
think that it will be necessary to surrender every- 
thing to which Mr. Miiller takes exception. 

For instance, there is one statement which I 
have made, with regard to which Mr. Miiller’s 
language is specially unmeasured. He, therefore, 

robably regards it as one of his strongest points. 
The use of the Etruscan mirrors—the ausel of 
Hesychius—meant, it is admitted, either the 
“rising sun” or the “dawn.” On the hypothesis 
that the Etruscan was an Altaic language, I 
ventured to suggest that these well-known words 
could be explained by means of the Permian word 
asal, which means the “ morning,” instead of con- 
necting them with the Latin aurora, as has been 
done by those who supposed the Etruscan to be 
an Aryan language. 

. Miiller comes across this conjecture, and 
says he can “ hardly believe his eyes.” He thinks 
“no scholar could read it without shivering.” In 
spite of this very strong language, I still venture 
to think that the phonetic resemblance between 
ustl and asal is quite as close as the resemblance 
between usz] and aurora; and I venture also to 
think that, if the Etruscan is an Altaic language, 
it is more scientific to seek for an explanation of 
an Etruscan word in the language of the Finnic 
Permians, than in that of the Aryan Latins, 

The same explanation, mutatis mutandis, might 
be applied to most of the conjectures which have 
excited Mr. Miiller’s shivering horror. If there 
are grounds for the presumption that the Etruscan 
is Altaic, then words which are certainly or 
probably Etruscan should be explained from 
Altaic sources, even when there is a possible 
Aryan etymology. 

. Miller asserts that, except in the case of 
Kulmu, my examination of the Etruscan mytho- 
logy gives hardly any results. I will take two 
cases, in which not even a plausible Aryan ety- 
mology has been suggested. The identification of 
the Etruscan Manta, the “Queen of the under- 
world,” with Mana, who in the Kalevala is the 
“Ruler of the land of the dead,” seems to me to 
afford as close an approximation, both in sound 
and office, as could reasonably be expected. Again, 
the Etruscan Turan, who answers to Venus 
Urania, may, I think, fairly be compared with 
the Ostiak “ heaven-God ” ToruM, or with Tursan 
Tyrut, the “heavenly maiden” of the Kalevala. 
To go further into this subject would be to rewrite 
for your columns my chapter on the Etruscan 
mythology. 

Of Mr. Miiller’s first notice little need be said. 
He begins with an exposition of the merits of his 
own writings on the Turanian languages. I admit 
that this rebuke is well deserved, as I unfortu- 
nately omitted his name from the list of eminent 
Turanian scholars given in my preface. Next 
comes a denunciation of what is described as the 
‘¢Pan-Turanian ” method of interpretation. With 
this Iam not concerned, as Mr. Miiller concludes 
by admitting that the Pan-Turanian method is 
not the method which I have adopted. 

When, however, he proceeds to doubt whether 
the six words on the Dice are really numerals, 
then, to borrow his own phrase, “I can hardly 
trust my eyes.” Even Pott, “that Nestor among 
Comparative Philologists,” accepts these words as 
numerals without question. As far as I know, 
every other writer, with the possible exception 
of Lord Crawford, has done the same. If not 
numerals, it is difficult even to guess what these 
six words can possibly be. More than all, out of 
the six words upon the Dice, certainly five, — 
all six, are proved independently to be nume 





by their occurrence in well-known numerical for- 
mulae, such as statements of age, and the like. Mr. 
Miiller, in his natural anxiety to keep the field 
open for his friend, Professor Corssen, must be hard 
driven indeed to employ such a desperate argu- 
ment as this. 

Pott’s “ warning words,” if they decide anything, 
decide that the Etruscan is not an Aryan or a 
Semitic speech, a dictum fatal to Professor Cors- 
sen’s hypothesis that it is one of the Italic dialects. 
If, as Pott affirms, the Etruscan numerals are 
neither Aryan nor Semitic, it follows that they 
must be either Turanian or “the last echo of 
a world totally sunk into ruins.” That Pott 
embraced the second alternative can easily be 
accounted for. He accepted without question 
Campanari’s guess—for it was nothing but a guess— 
as to the order in which the six words on the Dice 
should be arranged. The inevitable conclusion, 
on Campanari’s data, was that adopted by Pott— 
namely, that the numerals were a hapelace chaos, 
But, putting aside Campanari’s guess as of no 
authority, and slightly rearranging the sequence of 
the six numerals, it is not difficult to show that the 
hopeless chaos gives place to manifest order, and 
to the exhibition of clear Turanian affinities. 

In conclusion, I think I may assert that every 
Etruscan word and grammatical form as to the 
signification of which there is the slightest inter- 
nal or external indication, can be explained, with- 
out any violent etymological artifices, from the 
resources of the Altaic family of languages. Mr. 
Miiller admits that the “outward similarity” 
cannot be denied. I may also assert that persistent 
attempts to do this by means of Aryan and Semitic 
languages have conspicuously failed. 

Of the shortcomings of my own book I am, as 
I said in my preface, fully conscious. This how- 
ever is not the question at issue—the question is 
whether the Etruscan is, or is not, a Turanian 
language ; and this question I confidently leave to 
the decision of independent scholars. 

Isaac TaYLor. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their atd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sale at Christie’s of Modern Pic- 
tures and Water-Colonors of John 


SATURDAY, April 18, 1 p.m. 


Montefiore, Esq. 
3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (Grieg's 
Concerto). 

os New Philharmenic Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 

8 p.m. First night of Fair France at the 
Queen’s, 

Monnay, April 20, 10a.m. Annual Exhibition of Svciety 
of Painters in Water-Colours 
opens. 

9 Annual Exhibition of Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours 
opens. 

lp.m. Sale of Modern .Paintings and 
Water-Colours at Christie's. 

3 p.m. Asiatic. 

8 p.m. New Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 


7 Victoria Institute: Mr. Gosse on 
“The Ethical Condition of 


Early Scandinavian VPeoples.’’ 
“ British Architects. 
9” Medical. 


” Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
on “Carbon and certain Com- 
pounds of Carbon,”’ (LI.) 


TveEspay, April 21, 7.45 p.m. Statistical. 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Renewed dis- 
cussion on “ The Fixed Signals 
of Railways.” 

9 Pathological. 
9” Anthropological: Mr. Serjeant 
% Cox on “ Hybridism;" Mr. A. 


L. Lewis on “‘ The Kentish and 
Oxfordshire Groups of Rude 
Stone Monuments.” 

” Society of Arts : Mr. W.C. Aitken 
on “ Progress recently made in 
Ornamental Processes connected 
with the Metallic and other 
Industries.” 

Zoological. 

London Institution : Professor H. 
Morley on “English Pce‘s of 
the Nineteenth Century.” (11.) 


8.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, April 22,7 p.m. 
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‘WEDNESDAY, April 22,8 p.m. Society of Arts. Archaeological. 
», Royal Society of Literature : Dr. 
Birdwood on “ The Silver Patera 
sent by Dr. Lord from Badakh- 
shan.” 


TuursDAY,April23, 2p.m. Society of Antiquaries (Anniver- 


sary). 

» Sale by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son, of the collection of Ancient 
Charters, &c., of the late Mr. 
J.C. Hotten. 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts: Mr. D. Grant on 
“ Chacteristics in Art.” 

8.30 p.m. Royal: Mr. A. H. Garrod on 
“Some Points connected with 
the Circulation of the Blood, 
arrived at from a Study of the 
Sphygmograph Trace;” Mr. 
H. Watney, note on “The 
Minute Anatomy of the Alimen- 
tary Canal;” Professor O. 
Reynolds on “The Refraction 
of Sound by the Atmosphere.” 

” Antiquaries. 

12 Society of Arts: adjourned dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Thrift as the Out- 
door Relief Test.” 

1 p.m, Sale at Christie's of the Holme- 
wood collection. 
8 p.m. Royal Institution. 

” New Shakspere Society : Rev. F. 
G. Fleay on “The Authorship 
of The Taming of the Shrew, 
with Remarks on 7itus Andro- 
nicus. Quekett Club. 

9 Society of Arts: Dr. C. R. A. 
Wright on “ Pyrites, a Source of 
Sulphur, Copper, and Iron.” 

8.30 p.m. Clinical. 


Fripay, April 24, 








SCIENCE. 
ROMAN INSCRIPTLONS IN BRITAIN. 
Inscriptiones Britanniae Latinae. Ed. Aemi- 


lius Hiibner,C. I. L. Vol. VII. (Berlin: 
Reimer, 1873. Folio.) 


Tus is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of every English archaeologist, and 
in every public library in the British Em- 
pire. Our first feeling, on looking into it, 
is naturally one of regret that the author 
was not born on our own soil, coupled with a 
certain sense of shame that no competent 
English scholar had rendered his work un- 
necessary by taking the task upon himself. 
But this feeling disappears on reading 
the book more thoroughly. In the cause of 
philology, national pride is out of place; 
and it is pretty certain that no one who 
treated these inscriptions from an insular 
point of view, as our scholars naturally 
would, could have done the work so well as 
Professor Hiibner, who approaches Britain 
as a province of the great praetorian pre- 
fecture of Gallia, which he has so long 
made his own. At the same time Professor 
Hiibner renders such ample justice to Eng- 
lish archaeologists, past and present, that we 
feel really gratzful to him for an indepen- 
dent testimony, which will, it is to be hoped, 
have its effect on public opinion as much at 
home as abroad. 

For our own satisfaction we may note the 
general statement that English antiquaries 
are honourably distinguished for the care 
with which they have preserved the original 
stones and other relics found in this country, 
and for the fidelity and truthfulness with 
which they have edited them; while in Ger- 
many “fraudes epigraphicae” are by no 
means absent (p. 6). We are bound indeed 
to confess that the spurious Richard of 
Cirencester is no credit to us, and has 
misled even some recent antiquarians. 
We are also glad to see Professor Hiibner’s 
appreciation of the labours of our numerous 
learned societies, and of the periodicals 
issued by them. ‘Nowhere else probably 





was ‘the power of united action discovered 
sooner than in Britain, or acted upon with 
more frequency in every department of 
work. Literary societies of all kinds have 
long flourished there, and grow daily stronger 
and more numerous; there is no city of any 
wealth, hardly any county, which has not its 
literary society (academia) of some sort, 
with its printed volumes of transactions ” 
(p. 41). These passages are from the in- 
teresting bibliographical summary at the 
beginning of the book, from which a good 
deal may be learnt even by those not spe- 
cially interested in inscriptions. The various 
editions of Camden are accurately discri- 
minated, and the merits of his companion, 
Sir R. Cotton, are acknowledged. It is, 
however, rather surprising that Professor 
Hiibner should have been the first to examine 
the autograph papers relating totheir journey, 
containing several inedited inscriptions, which 
were open to the public in the British Museum 


+ ae 

- hearty tribute of praise is accorded to 
the prince of British antiquaries, the author 
of the Britannia Romana, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the foundation of the present 
collection. John Horsley, who was a Non- 
conformist minister at Morpeth at the be- 
ginning of the last century, is a striking 
instance of the aptitude of our countrymen 
for archaeology, though, like too many of 
them, he started with a ‘somewhat defective 
education.- His epigraphical merits are 
shown by one fact amongst others that, 
while Camden knew of about 100 inscrip- 
tions, Horsley delineated in his plates about 
340 (besides those that had been lost), 140 
of which had never been published before 
(pp. 8,9). Gough is also praised for the 
fulness and accuracy of his collections; and 
it is satisfactory to see an acknowledgment of 
the valueof the Gough topographical collection 
in the Bodleian Library, to which continual 
additions are being made, so that Professor 
Hiibner was able to find there, and to find 
easily, very much that he looked for in vain 
at the British Museum. He remarks, also, 
on the neglect of the earlier editors of 
thesauri of inscriptions, Muratori, Maffei, 
Donati, and even Orelli, in not using the 
materials provided for them by native scho- 
lars. 

Of recent English writers on the inscrip- 
tions of the whole island, the most promi- 
nent are Mr. C. T. Newton, of the British 
Museum, who completed the selection pub- 
lished in the Monwmenta Historica Britannica; 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea 
Antiqua ; and Dr. John M‘Caul, of Toronto, 
the editor of Britanno-Roman Inscriptions 
with Critical Notes, to whom, as well as to 
others, Professor Hiibner does justice in his 
introduction. The merits of eminent local 
antiquaries, such particularly as Hodgson 
and Bruce, in connexion with the Roman 
Wall, and Wellbeloved and Kenrick at York, 
are also fully recognised. It is further very 
pleasant to notice the acknowledgment of 
such constant personal kindness and assist- 
ance, which is not only to the credit of our 
national hospitality, but is at the same time 
a proof of the happy absence of professional 
jealousy amongst our antiquarians. Those 
who have the pleasure of knowing Professor 
Hiibner personally will easily conceive that 





it was equally agreeable to his hosts and 
correspondents to assist him. 

It would be impossible, in an article like 
the present, to do justice to the very varied 
subjects discussed in this book with so much 
vigour, fulness, and good ‘sense. A final 
judgment on such a work must be a matter 
of time; but,as far as a judgment can be 
formed at once, it appears to be as perfect as 
a book of this kind can be—a monument of 
patience, learning, and skill, which may bear 
comparison with the best work of any age. 
We shall probably best consult the interests 
of our readers by giving some account of 
Professor Hiibner’s conclusions on the gene- 
ral state of the province under the Romans, 
and on the vexed question of the Roman 
Wall, adding a few remarks of our own. 

1. Britain, which was twice invaded with 
slight results by Caesar, was first made a 
province by Claudius, whose army seems to 
have gained a victory under the Mendip 
hills (ep. the leaden trophy, no. 1201). It 
was first really subdued by Agricola in the 
reign of Nero, but of his expeditions we 
learn nothing from inscriptions. The Roman 
power was naturally established earlier in 
the south than in the north, Colchester 
(Camalodunum, Colonia Victrix) and Lon. 
don being probably the capitals of the 
province, while Chichester (Regnum) and 
Bath (Aquae Solis) were very early stations, 
giving us inscriptions of the first century. 
York does not appear to have become the 
seat of government till the time of Trajan. 

The construction of the great work of 
Hadrian from the Solway to the Tyne, 
some way south of the lines on which Agri- 
cola had established fortifications, ensured 
the country to the south from attacks of 
the uncivilised nations to the north, and 
formed a permanent position, from which 
the conquered tribes of the neighbourhood, 
who had recently revolted, could be kept 
in order. The vallum of Antoninus Pius, 
between the Clyde and the Forth, must 
have been very much upon the same ground 
as the lines of Agricola. To the end of the 
second century we must ascribe the occu- 
pation of Wales, as far as it was carried 
out, the principal stations being Isca (Caer- 
leon-on-Usk), Deva (Chester), and Segon- 
tium (Carnarvon), where inscriptions of 
this date are found. Inscriptions of the 
later emperors and usurpers who had a 
special connection with Britain are compara- 
tively few, and there are none referring to 
Carausius and Allectus, peculiarly British 
emperors, whose coins are frequent. The 
last emperors of whom we have any distinct 
trace are Constantine and his sons Crispus, 
Constantine, and Constans, and these only 
on milestones. Considering the early asso- 
ciation of this island with Constantine, we 
can only conclude that we have in these in- 
scriptions a very precarious material for 
judging of the history of our country. 

The island of Britain was at first a single 
province, imperial not senatorial, and go- 
verned as such by a consular legate, with a 
procurator under him. After the sedition of 
Albinus it was divided into an upper and 
lower province by Septimus Severus, accord- 
ing to a statement of Herodian, which 1s 
supported by three inscriptions (nos. 280, 
281, and one in Algeria). Their boundaries 
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however, cannot be defined. The further 

ition carried: out by Diocletian into four, 
to which a. fifth (Valentia) was added in the 
reign of Valens, makes little appearance in 
history, and none in inscriptions. 

On looking at the capital map of Roman 
Britain contained in this volume we can 
almost fancy we have before us a sketch map 
of the various lines of railway, so nearly do 
they coincide with the direct courses of the 
ancient roads. Scarcely any important dis- 
trict was left untraversed, though the south 
and east was naturally more civilised than 
the remoter districts. Of the extent to 
which Roman rule penetrated beneath the 
surface we have little means of judging. 
Professor Hiibner agrees with our most 
learned native historians in thinking that it 
did not go much beyond military occupation 
(Cp. Mr. Stubbs’ recently published Consti- 
tutional History, vol. i., pp. 60-62). We 
know the names of a few colonies almost by 
chance, but we have little trace of civil and 
social life in these inscriptions, and there is, 
perhaps, no evidence at all of a continuous 
municipal tradition such as exists in the 
neighbouring province of Gaul. 

The disposition of the troops can be 
much more readily described. Four legions 
were sent by Claudius to subdue the pro- 
vince, the second, ninth, fourteenth, and 
twentieth, and the first and last of these 
were permanently quartered in Britain, and 
usually at Caerleon and Chester respec- 
tively. The ninth, which was quartered at 
York, was destroyed in the reign of Trajan, 
and was succeeded by the sixth (victrix), of 
which we have so many traces in the North 
of England. The fourteenth, which perhaps 
was quartered at Colchester, was withdrawn 
to quell the rising of Julius Civilis, in Bel- 
gium, and remained in Upper Germany. 
With some slight changes the second (Au- 
gusta), the sixth, and the twentieth (Valeria 
victrie) formed the permanent army sta- 
eC The number of 
auxiliary and other troops was also large, 
and certain detachments seem to have been 
pretty constantly in the same place. A full 
account of them may be gathered from the 
excellent index. 

As a general rule, the Romans controlled 
the provincials of one country by soldiers 
drawn from another ; and while Britain was 
garrisoned by Germans, Gauls, Spaniards, 
Lusitanians, Dalmatians, and Pannonians, 
British auxiliaries were stationed in Egypt, 
Armenia, Illyricum, and Spain. The poet 
Juvenal, it may be remarked, belonged to the 
first cohort of Dalmatians, of whom we find 
traces at Uxellodunum (Ellenborough, no. 
367, cp. 387), and may have drawn his advice 

dirue Maurorum attegias castella Brigan- 
tum,” from actual service. We know, how- 
ever, from Tacitus, that Britons were to be 
found serving under Agricola (Calgacus’ 
speech, ch. xxxi., xxxii.), and we find 
traces of Dumnonians, or west-country folk, 
and Catuvellauni from the midland counties, 
hie seem to have been enlisted to help in 
amet. the wall. (Nos. 775, 776, “ civitas 

umnon(iorum),” or‘ Dumni(onorum),” near 
Thirlwall Castle, and 863, “ civitate Catuvel- 
launorum Tossodio,” at Howgill.) An epitaph 
found at M i Fant 

) at Mumerills, on the vallum of Anto- 
ninus, also proves that the foreign cohorts 





were sometimes filled up with natives, since 
it. commemorates a man “nations Brigantis,” 
who served “in coh(orte) II Thr(acunt).” 
We have further three cohorts, J., III., and 
IV. Br(ittonum ?), mentioned upon military 
tiles, &c., found in the north of England. 
While on the subject of the army, it may 
interest some of our readers to know that 
regular surgeons were attached to the dif- 
ferent divisions. We have the epitaph ofa 
medicus ordinarius of the first cohort of 
Tungrians (no. 690), and of a medicus dupli- 
carius erected by his colleagues (no. 1144). 
For further details we are referred to Noel 
des Vergers’ Marc-Auréle, p. 69, foll. Paris, 
1860, 8vo. Similar inscriptions are to be 
found in the 5th volume of the Corpus, and 
in Wilmanns, nos. 1499 and 2490. 

2. The Roman Vallum from Bowness, 
on the west of Carlisle, to Wallsend, on the 
east of Newcastle, is in some respects the 
most classic ground in England, and no ac- 
count of this book would be even moderately 
complete without reference to it. 
our readers who wish to form a lively idea 
of this great work should turn to Dean 
Merivale’s vigorous article in the Quarterly 
Review (vol. evii., for 1860), a paper to 
which Professor Hiibner might have made 
more explicit reference. Those who have 
time for details will, of course, supplement 
Professor Hiibner’s account with the fuller 
statements of Dr. Bruce’s excellent book 
(which reached a third edition in 1867), and 
with those that appear from time to time in 
the publications of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle. This part of Eng- 
land has been extremely fortunate in the 
public spirit shown by the landed proprietors 
from the Duke of Northumberland down- 
wards, and in the zeal and learning of its 
archaeologists. The noble relic over which 
they have watched so sedulously represents 
a very elaborate system of fortification. It 
consisted, as is well known, of two great 
chains, the first a massive stone wall to the 
north, strengthened by a ditch where it is 
not sufficiently guarded by a natural cliff, 
and nearly parallel to it, to the south, a 
line of three mounds, with one deep ditch 
between the two nearest the wall. The wall 
itself takes always the highest ground, in 
which it is followed by the ancient via val- 
laris, while the mounds traverse the lower 
slopes, and avoid difficulties, so that they 
sometimes, especially towards the middle of 
their course, are nearly half a mile distant 
from the wall. The wall was strengthened by 
about 320 square towers ten feet each way ; 
and at distances of a Roman mile were 
about eighty small forts or castles sixty 
feet-each way in the interior. The larger 
stations or praetenturae (no. 634, ep. Am- 
mian, xiv. 2,4) are now proved to have been 
seventeen in number, and lay between the 
wall and the lines of earthworks. They are 
of the form of a Roman camp walled with 
stone, and contain from three to six acres 
of ground. 

The chief controversy with regard to this 
grand work is naturally, who was the builder 
of it? There is ancient authority both for 
Hadrian and Severus, but the historical in- 
formation is scanty, though sufficient to pro- 
vide material for an amicable feud between the 
antiquaries of the two counties. The Cum- 
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brians:make a stand for Severus,.while the 
Northumbrians, under stronger leadership, 
assert the claimsof Hadrian. Another story 
was long current, drawn from Gildas, Nen- 
nius, and Bede, which ascribed the wall, as 
distinct from the carthworks, to a later date, 
to Carausius, for example, or to the Britcas 
deserted by the Roman legions. This has 
been revived by Dean Merivale as an 
hypothesis, possible at least in some form, 
and has been accepted by Mr. C. H. 
Pearson (Early and Middle Ages of England, 
vol. i, p. 63, note). It is, however, re- 
jected most distinctly by Professor Hiibner, 
and probably with justice, the chief argument 
being that the whole work shows a single 
design and execution. 

The rival claims of the two Emperors are 
less easy to settle, but the Professor shows 
himself a decided Aelian, and thinks that 
Severus was only named as the builder out 
of flattery. The argument rests chiefly upon 
the inscriptions found in the mile castles, 
i.c., part of the work of the wall itself (nos. 
660-663), which seem intended to record 
the work done by the second legion. No. 
660, for example, runs as follows :—rmp. 
CAES . TRAIAN | HADRIANI (sic) AVG | LEG. II. 
AVG | A . PLATORIO . NEPOTE . LEG. PR. PR. 
There are others of the same kind, par- 
ticularly a tantalizing fragment at Segedu- 
num (Wallsend, no. 498), which probably 
commemorated the occasion on which 
the vallum was built. Those who doubt 
that such works as the stone wall were 
erected by the Romans, will be interested 
in reading the quotation from the allocution, 
probably delivered by Hadrian himself, to 
the cavalry soldiers of the 6th Commagene 
cohort in Africa, in which they are praised 
for the speed with which they have built a 
long wall of this kind of large and unequal 
stones, and dug a trench through hard and 
rough gravel (Ienier: Inscr. de l’ Algérie, 
no. 5 p, quoted at p. 100, Wilmanns, no. 
1519). 

3. We have perhaps sufficiently indicated 
the sort of interest attaching to this book. 
There are many other subjects touched by it 
which we ought to mention if our space 
allowed—such as the light thrown on the 
religion, trade and commerce of our ances- 
tors. For these matters, however, it will be 
best to await the natural complement of this 
volume, the inscriptions of Gaul and Ger- 
many. Professor Hiibner laments in his. 
short preface that the vicissitudines temporum 
have prevented them from being published 
together, and no doubt he is right in doing 
so. At the same time itis to be hoped he 
will have some consolation in finding a larger 
demand for the present volume in England. 
Few country gentlemen, we might almost 
say few country clergymen, are content 
without having the Doomsday, the local 
histories, and the ordnance maps of their 
county or district. We hope that they will feel 
it equally incu:abent upon them to procure 
this volume, which they can purchase for a 
smaller sum (32s.) than that at which any of 
the better county histories are sold. Any one 
who took the pains to study it carefully, and 
to look for further illustrations in the accu- 
rate selection of inscriptions recently pub- 
lished by Wilmanns, would feel that he had 
a real and solid basis of epigraphical know- 
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ledge which it is to be feared a good many 
would-be archaeologists do not possess. 
fact, an exact comparative study of Roman 
inscriptions is a creation of the present 
generation of Latin scholars, of whom the 
editors of the Corpus are among the most pro- 
minent, 

There remains, indeed, a good deal to be 
done in respect of our national antiquities, 
particularly in editing the Christian inscrip- 
tions of Wales, for which we are glad to see 
that Mr. Rhys, of Merton College, has made 
some collections. There may, again, be 
still considerable discoveries of Roman re- 
mains. Canon Raine, of York, has been 
kind enough to furnish us with the follow- 
ing notice of an epitaph recently discovered 
at York in a cemetery of some extent. Only 
two inscribed stones have been found, one 
of which Professor Hiibner gives in this 
volume, no. 1343, p. 307. The other seems 
to read, according to Mr. Raine’s letter :— 

D.M. 
FL!||VIBELLATORIS DEC COL EBORACEN. 
VIXIT ANNIS XXVIIII MEN . 


“The letters are badly cut,” he writes, “and 
the surface of the stone has crumbled away very 
much. As to Vibellatoris I am in some doubt. 
The last six letters are quite plain. This cemete 
was unknown for the most part before. We 
knew of two others for a richer class of persons, 
each stretching for more than a mile from the pre- 
sent walls of the city.” 


The importance of this inscription is 
evident, as adding another instance of a 
municipal officer to the few already known 
in Britain. We have a InIvir con . EBOR. 
No. 248, that is to say a Sewvir, or member of 
the college devoted to the worship of Augus- 
tus and other emperors; but this is the first 
decurion of whom we know anything in this 
place, once the capital of the whole island. 
The only others known are those of Lindum 
(probably) and Glevum (nos. 54 and 189), 
while there is perhaps no relic on inscrip- 
tions of the municipality of London. 

It may be as well to add here another in- 
scription which I met with in North 
Wales last summer at Llanfihangel-y-Trae- 
thau (8. Michael of the Estuaries), on the 
coast of Merionethshire, about four miles 
north of Harlech. The churchyard is 
known to contain stones with late Chris- 
tian inscriptions, but recently, in repairing 
the tower or the roof, the workmen had 
found an inscribed stone of peculiar shape, 
which had been inserted into the fabric of 
the church. My attention was called to 
this by the rector, by whose courtesy I was 
enabled to copy it. It was a block of about 
twenty-two inches long, three-sided, and in- 
scribed at both of the triangular ends, and on 
two of the sides. On one of the ends and 
one side were Latin inscriptions, and on the 
other side and end Welsh. The Welsh in- 
scription was comparatively modern, pro- 
bably of the same date as that cut upon the 
end, Mal 16 | 1679 ; it ended with the words 
wif meWN HEDDWcH, “I am in _ peace,” 
but was difficult to decipher throughout. 
The Latin inscription was very curious. 
The triangular end seemed to p been 
used for a double purpose. Towards the 
apex were four letters, one of which might 
possibly have been an M, with three others 





beneath it, which I took for | MP with a 
broader m. These three were scored through, 
and then came in apparently later charac- 
ters, DOMYs | MEA | SEPVLCHRYM, and under- 
neath them another line scored. There 
were the usual “nexus litterarnm,” and 
the m’s were of a later shape, M. On the 
side was a pentameter line in similar cha- 
racters, which was certainly to be read— 


ipSE. IVBET. MORTIS . TE. ME | MINISSE. DEVS + 


though the letters were somewhat indis- 
tinct, and the slab was broken in half by 
being thrown from a height. Of the cross 


I have a clear recollection, and it seems 


apparent in a rubbing which we made upon 
the spot. One of the friends who were 
with me at the time, and who assisted me 
in deciphering the stone (Mr. W. Heslop, 
of Brasenose), has since pointed out that the 
pentameter is a line of Martial, from the 
epigram describing the little dining-room 
built by Domitian so as to have a view of 
the mausoleum of Augustus, and that deus 
there is the dead Emperor (Martial, ii. 59). 
“Mica vocor; quid sim cernis, cenatio parva : 

Ex me Caesareum prospicis ecce tholum. 

Frange toros, pete vina, rosas cape, tingere nardo : 

Ipse iubet mortis te meminisse deus.” 
Curious as the fact is, it is evidence of some 
culture, if of no very good taste, in the 
Christian who erected the tomb. The letters 
erased at the triangular end are also ex- 
tremely puzzling ; one is tempted to question 
whether they ‘formed part of the legend of a 
milestone. But were milestones ever in- 
scribed upon the end? Or could it have 
been a boundary stone, some of which we 
know were so inscribed? This is not the 
place to discuss the matter further, but it 
may be hoped that Professor Hiibner will be 
good enough to give us his opinion on the 
matter. 

The only other contribution I can offer is 
the name BirGA.|vs from a tile which I 
saw some years ago at Silchester, together 
with the one numbered 1259 in this col- 
lection. The only name atall like it (and that 
is sufficiently unlike) is BIR. AGILLI, no. 
1336, 155. 

In future editions of this book, as well as 
in later volumes of the series, we hope that 
the editors will add to their excellent indices 
(1) a list of the names of places, ancient and 
modern, where inscriptions are found ; (2) a 
list of the rarer words, e. g., in this book, to 
name only the first instances that occur, seria 
is a &za& Neyousvoy for series (no. 39), and 
so perhaps is possivit for posuit (no. 656). 
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Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D., F.R.C.P. ‘The Inter- 
national Scientific Series,’ No. VIII. 
(London: Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) 


THE publishers of the International Scientific 
Series have made a wise choice of subject in 
selecting the question of Responsibility in 
Mental Disease for ope of the volumes, and 
Dr. Maudsley has most ably executed the 
trust committed to him. This volume con- 
tains, in a clear and popular form, the results 
of all the most recent investigations into the 
nature of insanity and its presumed criminal 
manifestations ; subjects which Dr. Maudsley 





has already handled in their professional 
aspects in his Croonian Lectures* for 1870. 

There are in this Essay two points, which 
Dr. Maudsley illustrates with great know- 
ledge, in relation to responsibility in mental 
disease. The first is, that there is no fixed 
line of demarcation between sanity and in- 
sanity ; and that on the borderland of the 
insane temperament are to be found various 
forms of morbid mental manifestations, les- 
sening or removing legal responsibility. The 
second is that insanity comprises several 
forms of mental derangement, with their 
premonitory symptoms, variations, and course, 
all of which must be familiar to those who 
would determine the existence of responsi- 
bility in any disputed case of criminal con. 
duct. Such knowledge, as Dr. Maudsley most 
truly says, the law of England does not 
possess, and hence it is notorious that the 
acquittal or conviction of a prisoner, when 
insanity is alleged, is little better than a 
matter of chance. 


“Were the issue,” he says, “to be decided by 
the tossing up a shilling, instead of by the grave 
procedure of a trial in court, it could hardly be 
more uncertain. The less insane person some- 
times escapes, while the more insane person is 
sometimes hanged; one man labouring under a 
particular form of derangement is aquitted at one 
trial, while another having an exactly similar 
form of derangement is convicted at another trial. 
No one will be found to uphold this state of 
things as satisfactory, although there is great 
difference of opinion as to the cause of the un- 
certainty ; the Jawyers asserting that it is owing 
to the fanciful theories of medical men, who never 
fail to find insanity where they earnestly look for 
it; the latter protesting that it is owing to the 
unjust and absurd criterion of responsibility 
which is sanctioned by the law. Meanwhile it 
is plain that under the present system the judge 
does actually withdraw from the consideration of 
the jury some of the essential facts, by laying 
down authoritatively a rule of law which pre- 
judges them; the medical men testify to facts of 
their observation in a matter in which they alone 
have adequate opportunity of observation; the 
judge, instead of submitting these facts to the 
jury for them to come to a verdict upon, repu- 
diates them by the authority of a so-called rule 
of law, which is not rightly law, but is really 
false inference founded on insufficient observation.’ 

Dr. Maudsley’s introductory and second 
chapters (the ‘‘Border Land’’) are very 
able and instructive, and place before his 
readers in a popular form the researches 
into the relations of morbid, nervous, and 
mental phenomena of Morel and Grie- 
singer, which, in their application to 
practical medicine, are skilfully worked 
out by Dr. Anstie in his recent work on 
Neuralgia. The symptoms of the insane 
neurosis in the hereditary forms of eccen- 
tricity allied to genius, and in those painful 
instances of the same temperament chiefly 
characterised by an entire absence of the 
moral sense, and again in the course of the 
degeneracy of race leading through here- 
ditary antecedents to crime and insanity, all 
tend to widen our views and soften our 
judgments on the moral responsibility of 
those thus born to disease and crime. 
“Bless not thyself only,” says the author of 
the Religio Medici, “that thou wert born 11 
Athens ; but, among thy multiplied acknow- 





* Body and Mind, fc. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Macmillan & Co., 1873.) 
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ledgments, lift up one hand to heaven that 
thou wert born of honest parents, that 
modesty, humility, and veracity lay in the 
same egg, and came into the world with 
thee. From such foundations thou mayst 
be happy in a virtuous precocity, and make 
an early and long walk in goodness; so 
mayst thou more naturally feel the contra- 
riety of vice unto nature, and resist secure by 
the antidote of thy temper.” 

Those who have made criminals their 
study * dwell on the intimate relations be- 
tween insanity and crime, and Mr. Thomson, 
the surgeon of the General Prison at Perth, 
sums up the result of many years’ experience 
of the criminal population of Scotland with 
the terse remark that “crime is so nearly 
allied to insanity as to be chiefly a psycho- 
logical study.” Habitual criminals, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomson, are without moral 
sense, true moral imbeciles; and Dr. Maudsley 
forcibly observes :— 

“Crime is not then in all cases a simple affair 
of yielding to an evil we or a vicious pas- 
sion, which might be checked were ordinary con- 
trol exercised ; it is clearly sometimes the result of 
an actual neurosis which has close relations of 
nature and descent to other neuroses, especially 
the epileptic and the insane neuroses; and this 
neurosis is the physical result of physiological 
laws of production and evolution. No wonder 
that the criminal psychosis, which is the mental 
side of the neurosis, is for the most part an in- 
tractable malady, punishment being of no avail to 
produce a permanent reformation.” 

Allied to the study of the insane tempera- 
ment is the relation which the moral sense 
bears to physical organisation. Observation 
ef the insane compels the conclusion that de- 
scendants of insane parents are often entirely 
devoid of moral sense. Again, an attack of 
epilepsy produces the most striking change 
in the moral character of the patient, both 
before and after the fit. So also a severe 
attack of insanity, from which the reason 
entirely recovers, leaves often a permanent 
change of the moral powers which those who 
know the sufferer best most fully realise, 
while the earliest symptom of coming in- 
sanity is sometimes a deadening or complete 
perversion of the moral sense. ‘ The last 
acquired faculty in the progress of human 
evolution’’—as Dr. Maudsley calls it—the 
moral sense or conscience, is the first to suffer 
when disease invades the mental organi- 
sation. 

The second point in Dr. Maudsley’s essay 
to which we have referred as deserving of 
study in relation to the question of Responsi- 
bility in Mental Disease, is that insanity is 
not—as the law of England still regards it 
—a single disease, but consists of several 
distinct varieties. Chapters iii., v., vi., 
vu., and viii. are devoted to the analogies 
and illustration of the different forms of 
mental disease. The first distinction drawn 
is between idiocy or imbecility and insanity 
proper. So far the law and science are in 
accordance, 

The manifold varieties of insanity proper 
are divided into two classes, according to the 
presence or absence of palpable intellectual 
derangement. The first division consists of 
all those cases where there is insanity of 


thought, or insanity with delusion, and may 
be described as intellectual or ideational in- 
sanity ; the second division consists of all 
those cases in which, without delusion or 
incoherence, there is insanity of feeling and 
action, and may be properly described as 
affective insanity. The law of England 
absolutely refuses to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the latter division, and all its defini- 
tions of mental disease are drawn from a 
study of the first division only. 

It is not consistent with the limits of 
this notice to follow Dr. Maudsley in his 
analysis and description of the several varie- 
ties of insanity comprised in the two divi- 
sions of intellectual and affective insanity 
in their relations to criminal responsibility. 
His chief attention is, of course, given to the 
several forms of partial insanity gs those on 
which chiefly questions arise in relation to 
responsibility in mental disease. 

Dr. Maudsley concludes his essay with a 
very interesting chapter on the “ Prevention 
of Insanity.” The volume is altogether one 
of the best of the International Scientific 
Series which has yet appeared, and will add 
to its author’s high literary reputation. 

C. Locxnart Rosertson. 








RECENT DISCOVERIES IN MINUTE LIFE. 


Ir seems as if microscopists are not likely to solve 
the question of the origin of minute life by the 
modes of investigation hitherto employed. The 
precautions necessary to ensure the rigid exclusion 
of germs demand so much care and manipulative 
skill, that little confidence can be placed in the 
statements of any experimenters who are not well 
known to be capable of conducting very delicate 
analyses with rigid accuracy. It was Pasteur's 
reputation for great nicety in manipulation that 
caused his researches to be received with so much 
confidence, and though he cannot be considered to 
have fully proved his position that life never 
appears in solutions that have been completely 
freed from living organisms and germs, unless 
fresh organisms, or germs, are imported from 
without, his numerous demonstrations on the 
negative side must have great weight. The 
difficulty of excluding all germs is exceedingly 
great, and the progress of investigation leads to 
the belief that they may exist in considerable 
— without being visible under any magni- 

cation that can be employed. Even superheating 
fluids to destroy the vitality of any objects they 
may contain often fails to yield convincing results, 
for if life should subsequently appear to have 
originated in them, there will be doubts whether 
every particle in the vessel employed has been 
sufficiently exposed to a life-destroying temper- 
ature; while if no life should appear, the hetero- 
genists will maintain that the superheated fluids 
may have been sufficiently changed to be unfit 
for the development of living forms. 

One mode of conducting experiments on minute 
life consists in selecting an appropriate fluid, and 
isolating a small portion of it under conditions 
that enable it to be closely watched with high 
powers of the microscope, and all the changes noticed 
as they occur. This method has been recently 
adopted by Mr. W. H. Dallinger and Dr, Drysdale, 
who communicated their plans and results to 
the Royal Microscopical Seciety, in whose Trans- 
actions they are published.* The fluid they 
selected was obtained by macerating cod’s head 
in water, a small portion of which they kept in a 
“moist chamber,” modified from similar apparatus 





* The Hereditary Nature of Crime, by J. B. Thomson, 
[1.R.C.S8. (Journal of Mental Science, January 1870.) 





* Monthly Journal of Microscopical Science, Nos. 
Ivi., ix., Ixi., lxii., Lxiii. 





used by previous experimenters, and the powers 
employed included Powell and Lealand’s splendid 
series 2, 34, 35, +, and 3; objectives. 

When first examined, this cod’s-head fluid con- 
tained a number of small cercomonads, some with 
a flagellum or whip at each end, some with two 
whips at one end and one at the other, and others 
with two at one end only. They soon saw these 
creatures multiplying by fission in a way common 
with animalcules, This mode of increase might 
be seen without change for a week or so, and 
would easily be taken for the only mode in which 
the object was multiplied, and its race preserved ; 
but when sufficiently watched some would at last 
be seen to pour out lateral sarcode masses, chang- 
ing their shape, after which they moved like 
amoebae with pseudopodia. Pairs of these modi- 
fied forms approached, coalesced, and gradually 
fused together in one rounded and encysted mass, 
These changes were watched by the two observers 
with most commendable pertinacity, under a mag- 
nification of 2,500 diameters, At last they 
had the satisfaction of seeing a cyst burst and 
scatter a vast multitude of inconceivably small 
granules. With the ;, objective, a B eye-piece, and 
eight inches of draw-tube, these granules still ap- 
peared so small that drawings representing them 
with extremely fine dots are described as only 
“diagrammatic.” The field was now watched for 
nine hours without intermission. In six hours 
the germinal particles had grown considerably, 
and in three more the parent forms were re- 
produced, 

It was found that the adult monads were 
destroyed by a dry heat of 121°C. (nearly 282° 
F.), but some of the minute germs apparently 
survived. When a temperature of 66° C. (150°8° 
F.) was given to the infusion, the adult forms 
perished, but the germs resisted 127° C, (202°6° I’.). 

A similar set of investigations by the same 
observers related to a somewhat different monad 
that rarely appeared in the cod’s-head maceration 
under two or three months. This creature is egg- 
shaped, about 5255 inch long, and furnished with 
two flagella, one enabling it to anchor itself and 
spring backwards or forwards somewhat like, but 
quicker than vorticella. It multiplies by trans- 
verse, and more rarely by longitudinal fission, and 
out of enormous numbers a few appear of rather 
larger size, and swimming freely. “ These become 
still—for a time amoeboid—then round; a small 
cone of sarcode shoots out, dividing and increasing 
into another pair of flagella. The disk splits, 
each side becomes possessed of a nuclear body, 
and two well-formed monads are set free. These 
swim freely until they attach themselves to an 
ordinary form that has just completed fission, so 
that the nuclei are approximate. Sarcode and 
nuclei melt into each other; the form becomes 
free-swimming, and triangular in shape; rests; 
loses its flagella; becomes clear and distended ; 
then bursts at the angles, pouring out indescribably 
minute granules, from which myriads of new 
forms arise and repeat the cycle.” When first 
emitted these granules were so exceedingly small 
that the high power used could only indicate 
their presence. They could not be said to be 
properly seen, any more than a distant object 
can be considered as seen through a telescope that 
completely fails to show what it is, and merely 
indicates the presence of something that causes an 
optical effect. One hour after emission the 
granules had grown sufficiently to exhibit minute 
irregular discs under the 3; objective and © eye- 
piece. In two hours more they had increased 
considerably, and in five hours they assumed the 
original pear-shaped form, though on a very small 
scale. 

Still more remarkable were some of the facts 
relating to another monad found in the same fluid 
in an advanced stage of decomposition. It varies 
in long diameter from ;3;, to zds55 inch, and has 
two flagella, one permanently hooked, and the 
other flowing in eful curves. It moves in 
jerks by means of the hooked flagellum. Like the 
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receding form, this one multiplied by fission, 
Put after some days’ continuous observation, one 
was seen to attach itself to another, and the bigger 
one absorbed the contents of the smaller. At first 
the combined monad was flabby and es in 
shape, but it became rapidly distended and spheri- 
cal. Minute openings then appeared at opposite 
points, and a faint line connected them. Five 
minutes later, similar appearances were observed 
at right angles to the former, and others followed 
them at equal distances. The segmentation then 
proceeded in directions crossing the radii, and the 
creature presented an aspect analogous to that of 
Volvox globator. Inthe course of three hours the 
whole cell-contents had broken up into multitudes 
of minute oval bodies in constant motion, and 
these were set free as tailed monads by splitting of 
the cell wall. Sometimes, instead of two monads 
uniting to produce these changes, three, four, and 
even six, coalesced. 

The life history of another monad discovered by 
the experimenters is perhaps still more curious. 
This form was never seen to exceed ;4, inch in 
its longest diameter. It was whiter than the 
former kinds, and moved slowly and uniformly 
with a single flagellum. This kind passes from 
the pear-shaped to a globular form, loses its flagel- 


lum, and becomes suddenly marked like a cross-- 


bun, after which various curvilinear strictures 
appear, and the whole breaks up into a multitude 
of young ones, which assume the original parent 
form. 

Occasionally some larger and plumper than the 
rest appeared, and fastened themselves on ordinary 
forms, which they absorbed, as mentioned in a 
previous instance, but the result was different. 
After the absorption of the little one, the larger 
monad became sluggish, and in from two to six 
hours settled down as a flattened globe. The 
next step was the bursting of the globe, and the 
discharge of a glairy-looking fluid in which the 
highest magnification gave no indications of 
granules. In seven hours extremely minute yel- 
lowish dots appeared, grew larger, and gradu- 
ally developed into the parent forms. Consider- 
ing that a magnification up to 5,000 linear, ob- 
tained by means of the most perfect objective that 
has yet been produced, could show no specks or 
granules in the fluid emitted by the bursting 
globe, and that the fluid itself was only visible 
by differing in refraction from that into which 
it was poured, just as strong spirit shows itself 
when poured into water, we may be certain that 
myriads of life germs may exist without being 
susceptible of direct discovery by any means 
microscopists possess, 


In the whole of the experiments detailed, no 
care was taken to exclude external germs. All 
attention was given to keeping certain objects 
constantly in view until the whole series of their 
life-changes had been exhausted. This method 
requires great perseverance, and the co-operation 
of at least two observers. With regard to the 
heat-resisting power of the minute “sporules,” 
some were found capable of development after 
exposure to a temperature of 148°88°C., and the 
invisible sporules “appear to have had slightly 
the advantage in the contest with heat.” 

In this brief account of a series of papers, only 
the salient points have been selected. The ori- 
ginals bear ample testimony to the skill with 
which the observations were conducted, and sup- 
ply an important body of novel facts. No pre- 
vious observers had traced sexual generation down 
to such minute organisms; the process of multiple 
fission in one of the monads presents interesting 
peculiarities ; and, lastly, the demonstration that 
germinating power may exist in a fluid matter in 
which no granules can be discovered, and which 
can be dried and exposed to 390° F. without de- 
stroying its vitalising properties, gives rise to 
reflections that may considerably modify notions 
of minute life. Henry J, Stack. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Mutpsr Boseoxp, of Rotterdam, has just 
ublished at Haarlem an elaborate Bibliotheca 
chthyologica et Piscatoria, or Catalogue of Books 

and other writings on the Natural History of Fish, 

on Pisciculture, and on Fisheries. This valuable 
bibliographical work forms a handsome - octavo 
volume of 474 pages. 


In the new number of the Archives du Musée 
Teyler of Haarlem (vol. iii .fasc. 3), Mons. T. C. 
Winkler gives an anatomical account of the 
Plesiosaurus Dolichodeirus(Conyb.) inthe Museum, 
with a fine folding plate of the skeleton of the 
animal. 


Dr. Cart Hornstern, the Director of the 
Bohemian Observatory at Prague, has just printed 
his Magnetical and Meteorological Observations 
for 1872. This thirty-third annual volume is 
larger in form, but has fewer pages, than the pre- 
vious volume 


Tue Cape Catalogue of 1159 Stars for 1860, 
which has just arrived in this country, has occu- 
pied Mr. E. J. Stone’s chief thoughts during the 
three years he has been Her Hoy Astronomer 
at the Cape. It is the first Catalogue of Stars ever 
printed at the Cape, and is a very creditable spe- 
cimen of Messrs. Saul Solomon & Co.’s press. It 
appears that the latitude of the Observatory is 
still a matter of uncertainty to the extent of half 
a second. 


Mr. E. T. Lotsgav read a paper on “ Artificial 
Fuel” before the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, on January 21, in which he gave a full 
account of the attempts that have been made at 
various times to utilise coal dust, &c., and of the 
— that have been obtained for this purpose. 
t appears, from a table given by Mr. Loiseau, 
that the loss of life among the colliers of Great 
Britain from 1868 to 1872 has been at the rate 
of one death to every 100,000 tons of coals 
raised, 


A new Socrery has recently been founded in 
New York for the study of two special branches 
of medical science. The Society of Neurology 
and Electrology held their first meeting on January 
21, in the hall of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


A carr of Psychiatry (or Medical Psychology) 
is about to be established at the University of 
Leipzig, and the sum of 250,000 thalers is to be 
devoted to this purpose. 


Tur New York Medical Journal for March 
notices—as the latest invention for the benefit of 
sufferers from chronic bronchitis and allied mala- 
dies—a. candle, containing certain balsams and 
resins, which, when burned, renders the air fra- 
grant and soothing to the lungs. 


The Temperature of the Skin in Man.—Dr. E. 
Hankel (Archiv. d. Hetlkunde, B. xiv. H. ii.) has 
made a series of examinations of the temperature 
of the skin under various circumstances with an 
extremely delicate thermo-electric apparatus, and 
has arrived at the following conclusions :—1. 
During mental activity the temperature of the 
skin of the head does not undergo any noticeable 
change. 2. During muscular action, whether the 
contraction be continuous or interrupted, the tem- 
perature of the skin over the contracting muscle 
undergoes distinct depression, but immediately 
rises again, and to a not inconsiderable amount. 
Hankel explains the primary sinking by supposing 
that the muscle during action draws blood to 
itself from the adjoining parts, and hence, by 
causing anaemia of the skin, lowers its tempera- 
ture. 3. When sweating takes place, or even 
shortly before, the temperature of the skin rises, 
and remains exalted as long as sweating takes 
place in any considerable degree. 


Reproduction of one of the Anterior Members of 
the Axolotl and Newt after Removal.—M. Legros 
has lately (February 7, 1874) communicated to 











the Society of Biology, through M. Onimus, the 
results of fis riments on the reproduction of. 
the members of the newt, and from these it 
would ap that the anterior members of the 
newt cant We ‘suppeciisnal even when the whole of 
the basal or proximal part has been removed. M. 
Vulpian, however, denied the possibility of this 
taking place, providing the whole of the limb 
be removed, and exhibited before the society 
three newts whose right anterior limb he removed 
completely five years ago, and an axolotl whose 
extremity he had removed as long as eight years 
ago; in none of these cases had there | any 
budding from the wound, though the animals had 
been well nourished, and he therefore maintained 
that M. could not have effected the com- 
plete removal of the limb. 


Physiological Researches in Russia.—The last part 
of Piliiger’s Archiv, 1874, contains a report of the 
apers read at the fourth meeting of the Russian 
ociety for the Advancement of Natural Science, 
held at Kasan, the most important of which papers 
are the following :— 

1. “The Amount of Fat contained in the Milk of 
the Human Female.” Dr. A. Schukowsky, of Mos- 
cow, who had large opportunities of investigation 
at his command, found that the amount of fat 
contained in the milk of healthy women, confined 
within a month previously, was 3 per cent. A 
diminution of this amount only occurred when 
the woman was out of order, or had been unable 
to obtain a sufficient amount of food. In such 
cases the amount might be diminished to 0°86 per 


cent. 

2. “The Mechanics of the Movement of the Bile.” 
Professor Kowalewsky, of Kasan, described the 
results of a series of experiments he had made to 
determine the relation Seoceome the forces driving 
onward the bile, and the resistance the bile ex- 
perienced in its passage towards the intestinal 
canal, In this investigation the maximum pres- 
sure exerted against the walls of the bile ducts, 
when ligatured, on the one hand, and on the 
other the maximum pressure ordinarily exerted 
by the bile during its passage, was estimated by a 
manometer, The results obtained were as follows, 
the animals being for the most part cats submitted 
to the influence of woorara:—1. The motor power 
driving the bile is not a constant force either in 
different animals or in the same animal at different 
times. The pressure varies in woorarized cats, 
after ligation of the duct, between 12 and 20 mm. 
of mercury. 2. These variations depend on the 
blood pressure in the larger arteries ; so that when 
the pressure rises in the larger arteries it is in- 
creased also in the biliary ducts. A certain 
space of time, however, elapses between the two 
events, and the latter is therefore not the imme- 
diate consequence of the former, but depends upon 
an alteration in the activity with which the secre- 
tion is formed, or upon its reabsorption from the 
biliary ducts. 3. The amount of the resistance to 
the outflow of the bile into the intestine, under 
ordinary conditions, presents variations even iD 
the same animal, differing, for example, in cura- 
rized cats from 3-4 to 7° mm, of mercury. 
4, But if now the amount of the pressure under 
which the bile is forced onwards is compared with 
the resistance that it meets with, it will be im- 
mediately seen that a permanent arrest of its 
movement, or a retrogressive absorption, is out of 
the question under any physiological condition, 
though it is quite possible that the flow of the bile 
into the intestine may be stopped until the pres- 
sure against the walls of the biliary ducts amounts 
to a height of from 3-4—7'5 mm. Hg. As soon 
as the latter height is reached the bile must begin 
to enter the intestine guttatim. This must fre- 
quently occur in fasting animals, in whom the gall- 
bladder is often found quite full. We are thus 
enabled to afford some explanation of the remark- 
able difference that a exists in the com- 
position of the bile in the gall-bladder, and that 


freshly obtained from the animal, since, when the 
gall-bladder has been completely filled, the bile 
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which is subsequently secreted must be discharged 
directly into the intestine, without entering the 

-bladder at all. It may be mentioned that Dr. 

ljubow has found that, in respect to the 

alone, whilst freshly-secreted bile may contain as 
much as 64 per cent. of combined, and 7 per cent. 
of free carbonic acid, the amount contained in bile 
in the gall-bladder of fasting animals may not 
exceed 2 per cent. of the combined gas and 2 per 
cent free. 

3. Dr. A. Troitzky, of Kasan, made a communi- 
cation upon the “ Mode of estimating and register- 
ing the Rapidity with which Excitation is propa- 
gated in the Nerves of Frogs at different degrees of 
Temperature and with various strength of exciting 
Currents.” A description of the modification in 
the ordinary myographion he has found useful 
was given, and the following results were stated 
to have been obtained with feeble currents, the 
temperature at which the maximum rapidity of 
propagation of the stimulus in the nerves lies be- 
tween + 20° and +10°C. The rapidity falls if 
the nerve is warmed to 30° C. or lowered in tem- 
perature to 0° C. With strong currents the 
influence of temperature upon the conductivity of 
the nerves diminishes. The rapidity depends more 
upon the strength of the exciting current than 
upon the temperature; with very strong currents 
the influence of temperature is abolished. The 
rapidity of conduction depends upon the strength 
of the stimulus, and stands in direct relation to it. 


4, N. Sokownin gave the results of his researches 
oe the “ Innervation of the Urinary Bladder.” 

is experiments were chiefly directed to the de- 
termination of the central nervous apparatus by 
which the bladder is excited to contract. He 
agreed with Afonasieff that the contractions of 
the bladder which occur when the pedunculi 
cerebri are irritated are due to the excitation of 
the vaso-motor system; and he found that, on 
applying a ligature to the aorta, he could exclude 
the influence of the irritation of the cerebral pe- 
duncles. He concludes that there is a motor centre 
for the bludder in the brain, the motor nerves 
descending in the spinal cord, emerging with the 
9 second, = third roots of the sacral nerves, 
and entering the h tric plexus. A portion 
also passes from te on ois in the first in- 
stance to the inferior mesenteric ganglion, and 
then to the hypogastric plexus. Reflex contrac- 
tions of the bladder are induced (1) by excita- 
tion of the sensory nerves of the body generally 
(sciatic, crural, and splanchnic), with the excep- 
tion of the pneumogastric ; and (2) by the excita- 
tion of the proper sensory nerves of the bladder 
itself, which are partially contained in the sacral 
nerves and partly in connecting branches between 


the plexus hypogastricus and the inferior mesen- 
teric —— he contractions called forth by 
the first-named nerves depend 


upon perce 
tion of pain, and do not occur if either the 
hemispheres are removed or the spinal cord is 
divided in the neck. The reflex actions which 
can be induced by irritation of the sensory sacral 
nerves of the bladder have as their centre some 
point in the vicinity of the fourth lumbar ver- 
tebra; whilst the reflex actions which are excited 
through the sensory sympathetic fibres have the 
inferior mesenteric ganglion as their centre. 


5. A. Naumow and 8. Beljaew give the details 
of their experiments on “The Effects of Respira- 
tion of Oxygen and Atmospheric Air on the Tem- 
perature of the Body.” They showed that in man 
and dogs the temperature of the body during the 
a of oxygen varied in the same way, 
under similar conditions, as during respiration of 
air. The number of the cardiac beats did not 
appear to be influenced by the respiration of 
oxygen, but the rapidity of the current of blood in 
the carotid was augmented. 

6. Professor F. Nawrocky, of Warsaw, made a 
communication upon “ The Secretion of Saliva by. 
Reflex Action.” Two works haverecently appeared 
(one by Owsjannikow and Tschiriew, the diet by 





Griitzner and Chlapowsky) which have been sup- 

to add a new fact to our knowledge of the 
mode in which the secretion of saliva can be re- 
flectorially excited, namely by irritation of the 
sciatic, auricular and other nerves. Nawrocky, 
however, has been unable to corroborate these 
experiments, and attributes it rather to increased 
pressure of blood in the gland. 

7. Dr. P. Spird, of Odessa, gave an account of 
his researches on “ The Innervation of the Bran- 
chia in Frogs.” This, together with 8, a paper 
by Professor J. Dogiel on “The Pharmacological 
Value of certain Uniatomie Alcohols,” is too 
jong, technical, and complicated for insertion 

ere. 

9. Professor N. Kowalewsky, of Kasan, com- 
municated the results of his experiments on ‘“ The 
Physiological Action of Air entering the Blood- 
vessels,” and showed that when a small quantity 
was injected into the centric end of the divided 
jugular vein, it caused diminution of the arterial 
pressure, withaccelerated action of the heart, which 
again was followed by increased arterial pressure, 
and so on, in a series of waves of increased and di- 
minished préssure (vagus stimulation), ending, ulti- 
mately, in a return to the ordinary condition. 
The injection of large quantities of air caused 
rapid reduction of the arterial pressure, apparently 
from increased obstacles to the passage of blood 
from the veins into the arteries, and death. 

Other papers were by Dr. J. Nawalichin, of 
Kasan, on “Some Points in Relation to the Vaso- 
motor System,” on “The Lymphatics of the 
Thyroid and Thymus Glands,” and on “The 
Tension of the Brain and its Opposite Relations 
to the Circulation of the Blood; ai J. Schumkow, 
on “ A Self-injecting Method of filling the Lym- 
phatics of the Pericardium ;” by Dr. J. Skworzow, 
on “The Histology of the Heart and its Invest- 
ments;” by Drs. Arnstein and Gonjaew, on “The 
Nerves of the Intestinal Canal ;” and lastly, Dr. 
P. Rudanowsky exhibited a large number of 
specimens of sections of the nervous system. 


Tue Congress for Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology will be held this year at Stockholm, 
in August. The International Congress of Orien- 
talists will meet in London, in September. 


Tue American papers lament the rapid disap- 
pearance of the butfalo, which has been so un- 
sparingly destroyed, not for its flesh, but merely 
for its skin, that it is now almost impossible to 
catch a glimpse of the animal east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This result is scarcely to be wondered 
at, if we are to believe the statement, made on the 
authority of an old hunter, that on the Rickaree 
river alone two thousand buffalo-hunters had been 
camped out together, and that it was not unusual 
for a skilful shot to bring down as many as two 
hundred animals in the course of a season. This 
wholesale butchery has had the natural result of 
lowering the price of the skins, which have lately 
only brought on an average one dollar, sixty, and 
forty cents respectively, for the hides of males, 
females and young animals. 


Dr. Monnrxe, Inspector-General in the Medical 
Department of the German Imperial Service, has 
made some interesting observations in regard to 
the question, so often mooted by naturalists, 
whether crocodiles are voiceless. During a resi- 
dence of many years in the Indian Archipelago, 
Dr. Mohnike had the opportunity of observing a 
large number of the ordinary local species of 
crocodile, specimens of which are frequently 
to be met with in estuaries and high up the 
rivers; and the result of his long and carefully- 
conducted observations of these animals is that, 
while the young pessess an audible voice, which 
gives forth a bleating sound, the full-grown and 
old members of this Saurian family are com- 
pletely voiceless. In this respect, therefore, his 
observations are perfectly in harmony with those 
of A. von Humboldt, who, in the first volume of 
his Reeuetl d’ Observations de Zoologie, asserted 





that, while the young of the alligator of tropical 
America could readily be excited by terror or 
surprise to utter piercing cries not unlike those of 
a cat, he and his companions, during their long 
sojourn on the banks of the Orinoco, had never 
heard a sound from any of the older animals, 
although they were almost every night in the im- 
mediate vicinity of numerous gigantic specimens 
of the family. 

According to Dr. Mohnike, this voicelessness on 
the part of the adult crocodile is due to a special 
and gradual modification of the tongue and 
larynx, involving the chordae vocales, and de- 
pendent upon and coincident with definite periods 
of growth. Inthe young of this species the 
length of the head is more than twice as great as 
the breadth, while in the full-grown animal this 
proportion is very considerably diminished, at the 
same time that the lower jaw becomes more fixed 
and immovable, and the tongue more firmly con- 
nected with all the surrounding parts. It is to 
this gradual, but very decided, ate and 
stiffening of all the ligaments of the larynx, as 
well as of-all parts of the internal structure of the 
mouth, that Dr. Mohnike ascribes the loss of voice 
observable with advancing age in the crocodile ; 
and accounts for the fact, which he had himself 
an opportunity of observing, that the older animals 
may be irritated and injured, and even tortured 
to death, without giving utterance to the faintest 
sound, 


Tue French Assembly have voted a pension of 
12,000 francs to M. Pasteur for his eminent 
services to science, more particularly for his re- 
searches into the causes of the diseases of the 
vine and of silkworms. One half of the pension 
is to revert to Madame Pasteur after her husband's 
death. 


Tue Rev. Albert Liwy has been appointed 
Editor and Secretary to the Society of Hebrew 
Literature. 

A Magazin fiir jiidische Geschichte und Lite- 
ratur has been commenced at Berlin under the 
editorship of Dr. A. Berliner. 


Dr. Kiernert, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Berlin, proposes the following solu- 
tion of a problem which has puzzled many in- 
terpreters of the Old Testament, viz., why Eve 
should be said to have been formed from a rib. 
Referring to the passage in Professor Max Miiller’s 
Lectures onthe Science of Religion where the Hebrew 
legend is compared with similar legends of other 
races, and traced back to the Semitic idiom, 
“Thou art bone of my bone,” Professor Kleinert 
says: “ Why it wasa rib in particular from which 
Eve was believed to have been formed, must like- 
wise be explained by the rhemato-mythological 
process. The primitive Semitic language possessed 
a word ‘hav, rib. It is preserved in the Arabic 
dual form al-‘havéni, which can no more be re- 
ferred to a triliteral root than yaddnt, the two 
hands. The word was lost in Hebrew, but, 
before it was lost, the name of the mother 
of all living, ‘Havvd, had been mixed up with 
‘hav, the old word for rib, so that nothing was 
more natural than that Eve should be said, not 
only to be ‘bone of my bone,’ but the very rib, 
orhav, of Adam. The later etymology of ‘Havvd 
(Eve, from ‘hayah, to live) is peculiar to Hebrew.” 


ALL students of popular poetry will be glad to 
learn that the second volume of the Gwerzion 
Breiz-izel, the Chants Populaires de la Basse Bre- 
tagne, by M. Luzel, has just been published. M. 
Luzel has received the acknowledgments of the 
highest authorities for the manver in which he 
has edited these songs. They are all collected 
from among the people, they are printed exactly as 
they are errs nothing is altered, corrected, 
improved, or smoothed. M. Luzel stands between 
us and the Breton people, not like a landscape 
painter, who draws a picture that is to produce an 
artistic effect, but like a photographer, who gives 
us exactly what there is, without ever touching ~ 
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the negatives which his camera has yielded him. 
M. Luzel frequently gives us the same song in 
different versions, but he does not mix them so as 
to form a more complete poem. 

The poems published in the first and second 
volumes are of a narrative or epic character ; they 
are called gwerzion by the people; the third and 
last volume will contain the soniou, the lyric 
poetry. 

With one or two exceptions, the poems pub- 
lished by M. Luzel in the second volume are all 
anecdota, at least in that form in which he gives 
them. There are many more, he tells us, printed 
on fly-sheets, and sold by travelling singers at fairs 
(‘aux pardons et aux foires”), which, if collected, 
would fill qt least two volumes. But many of 
them are either modern, or, if ancient, have been 
modernised to suit the taste of the period. 

As M. Luzel gives both the text and a literal 
translation of every song, his book will be of great 
interest to Celtic scholars, and we only hope that 
a wish expressed long ago by M. Renan—himself, 
we believe, of Breton origin—may soon be realised, 
that a chair of Celtic Philology be founded at the 
Collége de France. 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been made by the 
English Dialect Society for the immediate com- 
mencement of the printing of a work upon 
English plant-names, by Messrs. Britten and 
Holland, to which attention was drawn in the 
Report of the Society for 1873. As the work is 
of considerable extent, being the result of many 
years’ labour, it will be published in parts; the 
first = will probably contain the portion from 
A to D, and will be ready, if wr by the end 
of the present year, so as to included among 
the Society’s publications for 1874. Any contri- 
butions to this work should be forwarded at once 
to Mr. James Britten, at the British Museum. It 
is intended to include all local plant-names, which 
are to be explained by help of the scientific names. 
Further information is supplied in the report 
alluded to above. 

The society will also publish a volume of ad- 
ditions to Forby’s well-known Last-Anglian 
Glossary, chiefly by the late Rev. E. 8. Taylor, 
and Mr. Bevan of Bury. It will be edited by 


Mr. Skeat, formerly curate of East Dereham, 
Norfolk. 


At the last meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club, an interesting paper was read by Mr. T. T. 
Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., on the “Dialect of East 
Lancashire.” Valuable details were given of the 
peculiarities of that very composite dialect, and in 
conclusion Mr. Williamson pointed out that there 
are at least 121 dialectic words in Chaucer, and 
91 in Spenser which are still in daily use in East 
Lancashire, although not one of them is to be 
found in any modern dictionary. Of these, 
Chaucer uses three words which may have been 
derived from the Keltic, forty-five Norse, eight 
Frisian, sixty Anglo-Saxon, and three Norman- 
French. Spenser has thirteen words that may 
have come from the Keltic, thirty-nine Norse, six 
Frisian, twenty-six Anglo-Saxon, and three from 
Norman-French. These two voluminous authors 
have only eighteen of the north-country dialectic 
words in common. Various speakers pointed out 
that the dialect of North and Mid Lancashire is 
distinct from that spoken in the South and South- 
east of the county, some holding that the Ribble 
is the line of demarcation, and some maintaining 
that the South Lancashire dialect begins only at 
Bolton. Mr. W. E. Axon made an important 
suggestion with regard to the Gest Hystoriale of 
the Destruction of Troy, recently published by the 
Early English Text Society. The editors attribute 
the poem to “Huchowne of the Awle Ryale,” 
whom they identify with Sir Hugh of Eglinton, 
mentioned by Dunbar; but Mr. Axon argues that 
various circumstances go to prove that the author 
was a native of promt > . 











MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Royat GrocRaPHicaL Socrery. 


At a crowded meeting of the above Society on 
Monday evening the 13th instant, Sir Bartle Frere, 
the President, announced that Colonel Grant, the 
Rev. Horace Waller, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Webb—Livingstone’sold friend—had been selected 
to receive the doctor's remains in London. Her 
Majesty’s Government had come forward in a 
most willing spirit to undertake the charge of the 
funeral at the public cost. The 18th instant had 
been selected by Dean Stanley for the ceremony, 
and there would be made every effort to provide 
accommodation for members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and for the public. 

Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., then read a letter 
from Mr. Holmwood, of the British Consulate at 
Zanzibar, giving particulars elicited from Majwara, 
one of Livingstone’s native attendants, respecting 
the doctor's last journey. The party left Unyan- 
yembe with Livingstone about the end of August 
1872, and made for the south of Lake Tanganyika, 
crossing the Rungwa River, where they met with 
some boiling springs. They crossed the Chambezi 
about a week’s journey from Lake Bemba, and 
recrossed it just before it entered the lake. After 
making a détour round Lake Bemba, they jour- 
neyed by canoes to an island in the lake, called 
Matipa. After having with difficulty secured 
more canoes, they crossed the lake diagonally, 
and arrived in a long valley where the rains had 
swollen every stream, and made progress a matter 
of extreme difficulty. Dr. Livingstoné, who had 
been ailing since leaving Unyanyembe, wished to 
cross the hills to Katanga, and thence return to 
Ujiji through Manyuema. But on approaching 
the northern part of Bisa, he had to take a sort 
of native palanquin. On arriving at Ilala, where 
the Sultan dwelt, they were not permitted to 
advance further, and they accordingly built a hut 
and fence for him at Kabende, where he finally 
breathed his last on the night of May 4, 1873. - 

Mr. Laing, who had brought the body from 
Zanzibar, said he had conversed with Jacob 
Wainwright, one of the boys sent by Mr. Stanley 
to meet Dr. Livingstone from the coast, and it 
was gratifying to find in what affection and 
esteem the doctor was held by all people on his 
journey. Wainwright furthermore spoke and 
wrote English very well, and had kept a diary 
since the doctor's death. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Ashton W. 
Dilke on his recent journey across Turkistan by 


‘way of Kuldja and Tashkend. In the course of his 


travels, Mr. Dilke could not help observing that 
Russian goods were wileonaihy preferred to 
English, inasmuch as they are better suited to the 
requirements of the people. While at Kuldja, he 
ascertained that gail and silver were plentiful in 
the neighbouring mountains, and that coal was so 
cheap as to fetch only three halfpence a hundred- 
weight. Theregion eastward was a complete desert, 
but the valley of the Ili was, on the contrary, 
fertile. Lake Balkash, into which the river Ili 
flows, is of considerable extent, averaging about 
three hundred miles long and fifty miles broad, 
while the mountains on the northern side attain 
the height of 12,000 feet. At one time a good 
road existed towards Peking, but it had fallen 
somewhat into disrepair. Lake Issykul to the 
south appears to be of recent origin. One hundred 
and fifty years ago it was apparently not known, 
and there are proofs of villages having existed on 
its site, the ruins of the buildings being visible at 
the bottom. In conclusion, Mr. Dilke gave a 
graphic description of that fanatical race, the 
Tungans, who have for several years formed the 
— of the Mohammedan rebellion against 
ina. 





LinnEAn (Thursday, April 16). 
“ ConTRIBUTIONS to the Botany of the Challenger 
Expedition,” by H. N. Moseley, M.A. No. III.-X. 
Notes on Fresh-water Algae in the boiling springs 





at Furnas, St. Michael’s, Azores, and their neigh- 
bourhood. In the Valley of Furnas there are two 
distinct sets of hot springs: at ir Alyn ol iteelf, 
and at a distance of two or three miles on the shore 
of the lake. In the principal spring of the latter 
set ebullition is continually going on, and no 
algae were found in it. At a short distance is 
another sulphurous spring, very hot but not boil- 
ing; this is covered to the depth of about an 
inch with a shining substance, composed entirely 
of Oscillatoriae, mixed with a Chrodcoccus and a 
few skeletons of -Diatomaceae. Close by the sul- 
phurous springs are shallow pools of hot water, 
edged round with a Chroécoccus. In the other 
set is one boiling spring. Immediately below it 
is a swamp of hot mud, also full of Chrodcoccus, 
mixed with Oscillatoriae. The alga found in- 
greatest abundance closely resembles that de- 
scribed by Rabenhorst as growing in warm 
springs in Europe. In a warm stream of about 
95°F. was found a Conferva growing amongst the 
fibres of a moss. The neighbouring lake, in which 
are several patches where sulphurous gas is dis- 
charged, is rich in algae, chiefly Nostoc, Oscilla- 
toria, Hydrodictyon, &c. 

Appended to the report were some notes by 
Vigleener Dyer, stating that the algae sent home 
by Mr. Moseley had been submitted to Mr. Archer 
and the Rev. E. O’Meara. Mr. Archer states 
that the algae are all well-known and common 
species, several of them British, including Spiro- 

, Mesocarpus, Bulbochaete, Oedogonium, Pe- 
, a aw Botryococcus, &c. Mr. O’Meara-reports 
that the Diatoms are also those of most frequent 
occurrence in fresh-water, and appear to be in no 
way affected by the high temperature. 





Royat Institution (Friday, April 17). 


“On the Composition of Colours by Polarised 
Light.” By William Spottiswoode, F.RS., 
LL.D., &e. 

It is well known that the colours produced by 
crystal plates in polarised light are due to the sup- 

ression of one or more of the components of white 
ight. If the resulting colours be examined by the 
spectroscope, their spectra will show one or more 
dark bands in the portions suppressed. This fact, 
with some of its consequences, was the subject of 
an investigation many years ago by MM. Foucault 
and Fizeau ; and their experiments received some 
further development at the hands of Mr. Spottis- 
woode last year. ‘ 

Starting from this principle and using a quartz 
plate, cut perpendicularly to the axis, and a double 
image prism as analyser, the lecturer showed that 
the spectrum of each of the two complementary 
images contained a dark band; and that if either 
al were shifted, the other followed at a certain 
interval. In this way the positions of the bands, 
so far as they admit of definition, indicate the 
positions of complementary colours. — 

It was then shown that, by using a second 
double-image prism, the intensity of light m 
either pair of the four images so produced might 
be reduced at pleasure ; and by this means it was 
proved, in accordance with Helmholtz’ exper- 
ments, that the low-tint colours, eg., russet, 
brown, olive green, and peacock blue, are simply 
the result of low illumination. : 

By the use of a second quartz plate, four images 
of different tints were formed; the nature of the 
tints produced by the overlapping of the images 
was explained ; and it was shown that where three 
of the images overlapped, the resulting tint must 
correspond to the tint suppressed in the fourth 


image. ; ii 
Lastly, by the use of a third quartz plate : ol 
double-image prism, it was shown that the elg 
images so formed might be grouped in_ pails 
such that the tint remaining in one of each pal! 
would correspond to the tint of the parts sup 
pressed in the other. Ain % 
The lecturer explained that in its present rough 
hewn state (as he described it), the method gavé 
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only approximations to the results obtained by 
the methods of Helmholtz, Clerk Maxwell, and 
Lord Rayleigh ; but he suggested that it was pro- 
bably capable of further refinement. 





Numismatic Socrety (Thursday, April 16). 


Tue meeting was entirely occupied with two 
pers of biographical interest. The first, by Mr. 
Fronfre , brought forward a number of interesting 
iculars concerning T. Simon, the celebrated 
medallist of Guernsey. The second paper, a 
a continuation of the “Annals of the Scottis 
Coinage,” by Mr. Cochran Patrick, owed its chief 
interest to the famous engraver Nicholas Briot, 
whose relations with the Scottish Mint were very 
clearly set forth in the paper. 





Socrery oF ANTIQUARIES (April 16). 


Mr. Ratston communicated to the Society the 

rogramme of an archaeological meeting which is to 
s held at Kiev, on the 14th of next August, to last 
about three weeks. The programme contains a list of 

uestions for discussion on Primaeval Antiquities, 
the Historical Geography and Ethnography of 
Russia, Arts and Sciences, Manners and Customs, 
the History of the Church, Russian and Sclavonic 
Literature, and Byzantine and Oriental Antiquities. 
An exhibition of Sclavonic antiquities will be 
held, and the tumuli near Kiev will be excavated 
in order to discover to what race and age they are 
to be ascribed. Excursions will also be organised 
to places of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
Rey. S. S. Fowler read an account of the archaeo- 
logical proceedings at Durham during the past 


. year, and of the restoration of the Cathedral and 


the Church of Monk Wearmouth, which was 
built by Benedict Biscop in the seventh century. 
The church of St. Giles’ was saved from destruc- 
tion by the timely remonstrance of the Durham 
Archaeological Society. Mr. Fowler exhibited 


several a of great interest from Durham, 


which will be enumerated in our next number. 








FINE ART. 


Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future. 
History and Aesthetics. By Franz Hiiffer. 
(London: Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue name of Dr. Hiiffer will be no unfamiliar 
one to the readers of the AcapEemy; nor, it 
may be presumed, will it be needful to do 
more than remind them that he is one of 
the most enthusiastic and ardent of the par- 
tisans of the new school of music, to which 
so many, especially in Germany, have given 
in their adherence. He is, moreover, not a 
mere talker, but a man who can give an 
intelligent reason for his musical faith, and 
whose opinions, therefore, deserve respect 
even from those who may not be able unre- 
Sservedly to accept his conclusions. On 
these grounds the present work claims the 
attention of all who take an interest in the 
artistic questions of the day. 

On taking up the book, the first thing 
which arrests the reader’s attention is the 
emblematical design on the cover—a large 
tree, above which is inscribed the name of 
Wagner, while in the various branches are 
found the names of Franz, Schumann, Liszt, 
and Schubert—the last-named being the 
lowest. Whether this order is intentional 
or not, we cannot say; but if the conclusion is 
to be drawn that Schubert (whom Liszt 
himself calls “ the most poetic of musicians’’) 
18 to be ranked below Franz or Liszt, to say 
nothing of Schumann and Wagner, we em- 





hatically protest against the arrangement. 

ossibly, however, the inference may be 
\strained, and the position merely accidental. 
In any case, that Wagner is to be placed “at 
the top of the tree,” it is the aim of a large 
portion of Dr. Hiiffer’s book to prove. 

A great part of the substance of the pre- 
sent work appeared originally in the Fort- 
nightly Review; a smaller portion (chiefly 
letters by Schumann) in the columns of 
the Acapemy. The author has, however, 
remodelled the whole ; and in his preface he 
explains the aim he proposes to himself. He 
commences with the assertion, from which 
few will differ, that the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven marks a new phase in the history 
of musical art. He speaks of the first three 
movements of that work as “the triumph 
of absolute music ”—a somewhat vague term, 
by the way, which leaves one a little ata 
loss as to the author’s precise meaning. 
What is “absolute” music? Is it music 
without words? or is it the opposite of 
“ programme ” music? Dr. Hiiffer proceeds 
to say— 


“ But in this very splendour of artistic per- 
fection, we indistinctly, but no less certainly, feel 
the want of something that remains unexpressed ; 
and by acknowledging this want, as founded in 
the nature of music itself, and introducing into 
the last movement of his D minor symphony the 
human word, as a firm basis for hie lofty aspira- 
tions, Beethoven has at the same time ushered in 
a new period of his art. To define the aesthetical 
foundation of this new. idea in music, and at the 
same time follow the course of its growth, will be 
my chief task in the following pages.” 


These words give us clearly and succinctly 
the leading idea underlying the whole of the 
“Music of the Future,” which might be de- 
fined as “‘ music upon a poetic basis.” This 
basis may be either dramatic or lyrical ; and 
the present work deals with both forms. 
Dr. Hiiffer treats of Wagner as representing 
the dramatic, and Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz and Liszt, as illustrating the various 
shades of the lyrical phase of modern 
music. 

Here, before proceeding further, we must 
ao for a minute to remark that, if Dr. 

iiffer means precisely what he says in the 
above quotation, the very large majority of 
musicians will join issue with him at once. 
Is there an incompleteness, a “want of 
something that remains unexpressed ” in the 
first three movements of the D minor sym- 
phony? We venture to doubt it aitogether, 
and do not think that one in a thousand of 
the musicians who have heard this work 
has ever felt such incompleteness. But, 
further, if Beethoven acknowledged this 
want as founded in the nature of music 
itself, and therefore introduced into the finale 
the human word, how is it that in the last 
quartetts, which were all written subse- 
quently to the symphony, and which rank 
among their author’s finest and most care- 
fully considered works, not a trace of the 
human voice is to be met with? Was 
Beethoven content to leave them incom- 
plete? Assuredly not; for it is known that 
he lavished the most minute care upon their 
details. Had he felt that instrumental music 
alone was inadequate for the full expression 
of his ideas, why should he not in these 
works have repeated the experiment so suc- 





cessfully tried in the symphony? The 
theory appears untenable ; is not, we believe, 
Wagner’s own; and has, moreover, little to 
do with his proposed reforms—which re- 
late, not to music in general, but merely to 
its connexion with other arts in the drama. 

By far the largest share of attention is 
given ‘to Richard Wagner—more than a 
third of the entire volume being devoted to 
an exposition of his theories, anc an account 
of his works. This subject has been so re- 
cently touched on in these columns (see 
Acapemy for Feb. 14), that it is needless to 
repeat at length what was said on that occa- 
sion. There are, however, some points which 
are brought more prominently forward here 
than in Mr. Dannreuther’s pamphlet, on 
which it is worth while to dwell for a few 
moments. Dr. Hiiffer points out that Wag- 
ner largely adopted Schopenhauer’s philoso- 
phical views ; and to render the theories of 
the former intelligible, an account of the 
conclusions arrived at by the latter as stated 
in Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellwng is given 
to us. Schopenhauer maintains that the 
whole external world exists only in so far as 
it has the ‘‘ will to live,” and that music, 
unlike other arts, is not a reproduction more 
or less perfect of external phenomena, but 
“as immediate and direct an objectivication, 
or copy of the will of the world, as the world 
itself is, as the ideas are of which the 
universe of things is the phenomenon. 
Music is not the copy of the ideas, like other 
arts, but a representation of the cosmical 
will co-ordinate with the ideas themselves ”’ 
(page 10). The last part of this sentence 
seems in the translation somewhat obscure ; 
Schopenhauer’s own words are “sondern 
Abbild des Willens selbst, dessen Objectivi- 
tat auch die Ideen sind ’’—a representation 
of the will itself, of which the ideas are also 
the objectivity. He goes on to say that 
hence the effect of music is more powerful 
than that of the other arts, because these 
latter speak only of shadows, but music of 
realities 

The general outline given by Dr. Hiiffer 
of Wagner’s theories is both complete and 
clear; he seems, however, to carry them 
even further than is done by Wagner him- 
self, when, on page 18, he insists on the 
“mutual compromise ”’ of music and poetry, 
and applies it to music in general. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, Wagner himself 
only applies it to dramatic music; and it has 
not yet been definitely settled how far even 
with this restriction the proposed compro- 
mise will succeed. The intended perform- 
ances at Bayreuth next year will no doubt 
afford material assistance in coming to a 
conclysion. 

For a similar reason, because it begs the 
question, and assumes the very point under 
discussion—the relative positions of music 
and drama—we should hesitate to agree un- 
reservedly with our author’s strictures on 
Mozart’s Figaro (pages 25, 26). Granted 
the justness of Wagner’s views, Dr. Hiiffer 
is undoubtedly right; but until they have 
been proved by the test of actual perform- 
ance to be correct, it seems scarcely fair to 
adduce in their favour the weakness (which, 
moreover, would be by no means universally 
admitted) of works constructed on an alto- 
gether different system. 
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It must not be supposed, from what has 
been said, that it is the intention of this 
article in any way to condemn, or even to 
disparage, the present work. On the con- 
trary, there is very much in it with which 
we most cordially agree, and which we 
heartily recommend; but for this very 
reason it is the more needful to point out 
matters which appear to be at least open to 
question. 

The biographical sketch of Wagner, the 
notices of his writings, and the account of 
the innovations he has introduced into the 
drama, will be read with much: interest. 
Toward the close of this portion of his book 
Dr. Hiiffer discusses ‘an article which ap- 
peared some time since in the columns of 
the Daily News, and which, to quote his own 
words (p. 104), “exhibited all the literary 
skill, but (if I may judge in my own case), 
not quite the more than common musical 
appreciation by which that journal is so 
favourably distinguished.” All readers of 
the Daily News will readily endorse Dr. 
Hiiffer’s opinion of its musical critic; and 
it is only fair to that gentleman to say that 
we happen to know that the article referred 
to was not only not written by him, but that 
he was not even consulted with reference to 
it—to say the least, a somewhat unusual 
method of procedure. 

In the reply which Dr. Hiiffer addressed 
to the editor of the Daily News, and which 
is reprinted in ewtenso in the present work 
(pp. 105, 106), he again explains his theory, 
already adverted to, of a ‘ poetical basis” 
for music. He says :— 


“Tt was Beethoven who first distinctly felt, and 
Wagner who first expressed in words, the necessity 
of a previous ‘ poetical’ impulse to which the 
forms of music proper would have to yield. The 
unimpaired vitality of pure instrumental music 
on these grounds is of course obvious, it being 
altogether a secondary consideration whether the 
‘ : ¥ : ” 

poetical basis’ be expressed in words or not. 


We have already attempted to point out 
what we think to be the fallacy of the above 
extract, so far as regards Beethoven; and 
with respect to Wagner, he himself, if we 
understand him aright, does not apply his 
principles to abstract instrumental music at 
all. But, to test the matter practically, is 
there in point of fact any “ poetical basis ” 
to be found in the leading instrumental 
works of the modern German school, with 
the exception, of course, of such pieces of 
“programme music”’ as Liszt’s Symphonische 
Dichtungen? Where is it in Brahms’s Sere- 
nades or Quartetts, or in the very large 
majority of the important orchestral and 
chamber works which the industry and 
talent of musicians abroad are continually 
bringing forth? It seems a mistake to 
endeavour to apply to music in general a 
theory intended simply to apply to one par- 
ticular branch—the musical drama. 

In Dr. Hiiffer’s remarks on, and explana- 
tions of, the alleged absence of melody in 
Wagner’s music, we cordially agree. What 
he says on this point deserves quotation :— 


“ The causes of this extraordinary want of per- 
ception seem to lie chiefly in two important 
features of Wagner's art, not to mention the in- 
tentional ill-will of party-prejudiced hearers, 
which explains, of course, everything. One of 
these causes is, strange to say, the continuous 





flow of melodious beauty which characterises our 
master’s creations, and which makes it much more 
difficult to single out a particular motive (sic) in 
his works, than, for instance, in the Italian opera, 
where a snatch of fine cantilena a like an 
oasis in the desert of recttativi seccht. Moreover, 
in Wagner, melody and harmony are so closely 
connected with the dramatic action, that their 
separate existence becomes imperceptibly mixed 
up with the general harmony of the work of art 
as a whole. 

“The second cause referred to is the increased 
importance of Wagner’s orchestra, into which a 
great part of the melodious flow’ is transferred, so 
as to give the voice more liberty in rendering the 
accents of genuine passion. It was only natural 
that both the bravura singer and his faithful ad- 
herents should retaliate for this breach of privilege, 
by not acknowledging, or, maybe, actually not 
perceiving, the existence of instrumental melody.” 

The last section of the portion of this book 

which is devoted to Wagner contains a 
very interesting and detailed account of 
Lohengrin, selected, as our author says, 
“ as showing most of the important new features 
of Wagner's art, yet without some of the more 
striking anomalies of his latest productions, the 
beauty and necessity of which can be tested only 
by the immediate impression of a performance on 
the stage.” 

The second part of the present work treats 
of Franz Schubert, whose name it is certainly 
no small surprise to find in connexion with 
“* Music of the Future.” Dr. Hiiffer claims 
him as an adherent by reason of his setting of 
some of Heine’s songs, of which he says :— 

“Tt was under the influence of Heine’s con- 
densed lyrical pathos that Schubert abandoned 
the principle of absolute melodiousness, in which 
he had earned his greenest laurels, and to which 
he was led by the bias of his peculiar gift more 
than any other master since Mozart. The victory 
of poetical over absolute music—of the ‘future’ 
over the ‘ past ’—was gained once more.” 


To this it may be answered, first, that Dr. 
Hiiffer, who states that Schubert became 
acquainted with Heine’s songs not long be- 
fore his death, is on this point at variance 
with the composer’s biographer, Kreissle von 
Hellborn, who says (English edition, vol. ii. 
p. 135) that they were written some years 
previously, and “have been wrongly cata- 
logued by publishers as part of the collection 
which originally appeared under the title of 
Schwanengesang ;”’ secondly, that out of the 
six songs by Heine which he set to music, two 
at least, “‘ Das Fischermadchen”’ and “‘ Am 
Meere,” are as full of “ absolute ”’ melody, 
which would charm quite independently of 
the words, as anything he ever wrote; and 
thirdly, that in by far the larger part of the 
songs produced in the later period of his 
career (see Catalogue in Kreissle’s Life), not 
the slightest trace of this “ victory of poetical 
over absolute music ”’ is to be found. 

In introducing this, the lyrical portion of 
his subject, our author has given a very 
interesting dissertation on the history and 
characteristics of the “ Volkslied.” Into 
this, however, space forbids our entering 
here. The biographical sketch of Schubert 
contains all the important features of his 
life, and is far more readable than the large 
work of Kreissle von Hellborn, already re- 
ferred to, which contains an amount of 
“‘padding” so great as to render it one of 
the most tedious specimens of book-making 
to be met with. 





For the article on Robert Schumann, 
‘which follows, we have nothing but. praise, 
The founder of the “romantic” school, as 
he is sometimes, and not unjustly, called, 
may fairly be considered as one of the pioneers 
‘of the “Music of the Future;” and Dr. 
Hiiffer is undoubtedly right in attributing 
the wonderful effect produced by his best 
songs to the intimate union which exists 
between the poetry and the music.. On this 
point he writes (pp. 229, sqq.)— 

“The high position which Schumann takes 
among the masters of German song has been 
sufficiently defined by his being called the musical 
exponent of Heine. It seems, indeed, not unlikely 
that the verdict of an impartial posterity will base 
his chief claims to immortality on such works as 
the settings of ‘Ich grolle nicht’ and the whole 
‘ Dichterliebe’ series, not to speak of innumerable 
other ‘ Lieder,’ small in form, but disclosing the in- 
finite perspective of lyrical pathos, and unsurpass- 
able in the congenial rendering of the poet’s 
sentiments. .. . He stood in the midst of the 
literary movement of his time, and was prepared 
both by his genius and education to recast the 
newly-acquired treasures of poetry in the mould 
of his own art. The progress, therefore, marked 
by his songs was achieved by poetical rather than 
by musical means, another proof of the organic 
and indivisible connexion of the two sister arts.” 

Though perhaps less immediately bearing 
upon the subject, the important influence of 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (of which 
Schumann was the founder) is also rightly 
insisted upon by Dr. Hiiffer as ‘‘ counteract- 
ing the antiquated prejudices of Philistinism.” 
The whole of this, the third section of the 
book, is most excellent, and well deserving 
the careful attention of musicians. 

The concluding portion of the present 
work is headed by the names of Robert 
Franz and Franz Liszt. The former, a most 
voluminous song-writer, bears some affinity 
of style to Schumann; with respect to Liszt, 
we will let Dr. Hiiffer speak for himself :— 

“In Robert Franz we observed, combined, with 
the desire of a poetically free expression, a strong 
reverential feeling for the ‘abstract sacredness of 
the musical form, as shown in the strophic treat- 
ment of his songs. Liszt, on the contrary, has 
entirely freed himself from this awe ; he is a poet, 
and nothing but a poet. His music, heard with- 
out the interpretation of the words, would in most 
cases seem an incoherent sequence of beautiful 
melodious snatches, interrupted by declamatory 
passages, and only connected by an indefinable 
continuance of sentiment which occasionally takes 
the form of what I have on a former occasion 
described as the ‘leading motive.’ The laws of 
tonality are continually violated by the abrupt 
introduction of the most divergent keys, and 
occasionally the metrical structure of the poem 
itself is p. ose by the composer's dramatic 
vivacity. Here we have reached at last the 
consistent carrying out of the poetie principle in 
lyrical music to its final consequences.” 

The essential difference between Franz 
and Liszt as composers is clearly brought 
out by a description of their different set- 
tings of the same poem, “Im Rhein,” by Heine. 
While Franz endeavours to express the 
general frame of mind (“ Stimmung,”’ as 
the Germans call it) suggested by the 
verses, Liszt gives what may be called @ 
pictorial reproduction of every separate line. 
We do not know either of the songs; but, 
judging from Dr. Hiiffer’s description, think 
we should prefer the former. 

Two appendices are given at the end of 
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the volume. The ‘first contains an account, 
of the laying the foundation-stone of the) 
Bayreuth Theatre in May, 1872; and the 
second gives a collection of letters addressed 
by Schumann to Herr Anton Zuccalmaglio, 
one of the contributors to the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, which have already ap- 
peared in these columns. On these, there- 
fore, it is needless to dwell now. 

A word must be said in conclusion as to 
the style and composition of this work. Dr. 
Hiiffer possesses very considerable command 
over our language; but it is much to be 
regretted that he did not submit his manu- 
script to the revision of a competent “native,” 
as his English is frequently clumsy, and oc- 
casionally even ludicrous. Many examples 
might be given ; but a few will be sufficient 
to justify this statement. In his preface, Dr. 
Hiiffer talks of “ fix its nondescript airiness 
into a local habitation and a name.” Again, 
we find such unidiomatic expressions as “‘ the 
whole weight of the musical energy is placed 
into the dialogue” (p. 76), “showing an 
immense progress upon it” (p. 114), “an 
almost eccentric aversion against” (p. 195), 
and such a fearfully and wonderfully-made 
sentence as the following (p. 264): “‘ Wher- 


“ever he does imitate unconsciously (as his 


situation of a beginner, with the admired ex- 
amples of great masters before him, made it 
almost impossible to avoid).” Asan example 
of ludicrous misuse of a word may be quoted 
a sentence (p. 257) where the author speaks 
of “the much greater velocity of the instru- 
ments ’’— meaning power of rapid execution. 
One more quotation only shall be given, in 
which the height of the unintentionally comic 
is undoubtedly reached. Speaking of Schu- 
bert’s father, Dr. Hiiffer says (p. 126), “his 
two matrimonial engagements were blessed 
with that fertility of propagation ‘which 
seems to be the enviable lot of this in many 
respects peculiarly favoured class.” It is 
to be hoped, for the credit both of Mr. and 
Mrs. Schubert, that the above statement is 
not literally correct ! 

Of course, the artistic merit of the book 
is not diminished by such flaws as these, but 
its literary value is undoubtedly lessened ; 
and if (as is not unlikely) the work should 
reach a second edition, we hope Dr. Hiiffer 
will have the whole text submitted to a care- 
ful revision. 

We take leave of The Music of the Future 
with the feeling that though it contains 
several things with which we have been con- 
scientiously compelled to differ, it is never- 
theless a valuable addition to our musical 
literature, the result of much careful thought, 
and a work for which the author deserves 
the sincere thanks of musicians, whether 
professional or amateur. 

EBENEZER Provr. 








WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 
WILHELM von Kavrpacu died on April 7, of 
cholera, at Munich, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was the last of a race of painters of 
which Germany may be proud; the last of a 
school which has ceased to be admired by the 
realistic Germans of the present day. In the vast 
and reer series of monumental compositions 
which he produced in Munich and Berlin, we find 
an art consummate in its way—an art which can 
be compared with nothing that has been created in. 
any modern school in any other European country. 








On the one hand, studied composition on grand 


but constantly recurring lines, form cast in a 
mould ideal indeed and often grandly powerful, 


but.seldom winning in its attraction ; light, shade, 


and colour toned down to a neutral tinge; nature 


generalised or merely symbolised in every detail 
not architectural; on the other hand, rich veins 
of frolicsome and kindly humour in single episodes 
—as in the frieze of the Berlin Museum hall, the 
illustrations to Reinecke Fuchs, or the series of 
Goethe’s female characters; bursts of realistic 
— and force in compositions far too sensual 
‘or any but prurient tastes, and in the latter days 
a withering power of cutting and lashing the re- 
ligious foibles of a now prominent class. 

Kaulbach was born in 1805, at Arolsen, in the 
duchy of Waldeck, and bred in the workshop of 
his father, a goldsmith and watchmaker in a small 
way. Hermann Becker, a well-known critic, who 
Imew Kaulbach well, and shows a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the various periods of his career, 
tells of the struggles of the family, and how it 
went ill with old Kaulbach at Arolsen, Iserlohn, 
and Miihlheim an der Ruhr, where he successively 
resided. He describes how Rauch, the sculptor, 
himself a native of Arolsen, advised young Kaul- 
bach as to the choice of his profession; how 
Kaulbach learnt the first elements in 1822 in the 
Diisseldorf Academy, over which Cornelius pre- 
sided. In the rooms of that Academy a cartoon 
is still preserved which hardly gives a clue to the 
versatile character of the young artist who drew 
it. In 1826 (the dates are Hermann Becker's), 
Kaulbach followed Cornelius to Munich, and was 
there launched in the career in which he became 
so celebrated. His earliest frescos are in the 
arcades of the Hofgarten; he then painted Apollo 
with the Muses in the Odeon,.scenes from the 
myth of Amor and Psyche in the palace of Prince 
Max, and other monumental pieces of equal com- 
pass. The quaint but disagreeable Madhouse 
which is so well known by prints, he executed 
about 1830. The Battle of the Huns, completed 
in 1837, was followed in 1846, after a stay in 
Italy, by The Destruction of Jerusalem, both 
pieces being subsequently repeated in the hall of 
the Berlin Museum. In the Reinecke Fuchs 
illustrations, and the frescos on the outside of 
the Munich Pinakothek, of which the bleached 
remains alone survive, we have contemporary 
labours of very unequal merit, the first being as 
clever in their way as the others are feeble and 
poor. They are but slightly older in date than 
the frescos in the Berlin Museum, the execution 
of which was in a great measure entrusted to 
pupils. In 1849 Kaulbach succeeded Cornelius 
as director of the Bavarian Academy of Art. Ten 
years later he finished one of his most famous 
pictures, the Battle of Salamis, in the Maximilia- 
neum at Munich. The grisaille cartoon (in oil) 
of Peter Arbues is one of his latest and most 
characteristic works. Kaulbach was in the habit 
of retiring in spring and summer to a villa in the 
North Italian lake country. He suffered much 
from lameness, and it was whilst confined to bed 
on account of this ailment that he fell a victim to 
the cholera. J. A. Crowe. 








Tue Picrures oF CHAR es I. 


Since my communication on this subject, which 
appeared in the AcapEmy of March 7, I have seen 
at the British Museum a diminutive manuscript vol- 
ume, marked “ Egerton MS. 1636,” from which a 
variety of further information regarding the fate 
of the King’s picture gallery may be gathered. 
This manuscript is the note-book of an art con- 
noisseur of the Commonwealth period. The 
latter part of it is thus prefixed: “Some obser- 
vations I made of certain old paintings I have 
seen in London since my return from Italy.” 
Passing by the notices of certain private collec- 
tions, we read :— 


Of the King’s at one Harrison’s y* King’s embroyderer neare 
y® Thames at a wharfe neare Som’set House. 30 Dec. 1652. 





2 a A Bishop, a Madonna and babe, half figures, &c. 


St. Jerome whole body sitting in a cave leaning on a rock, 
a — = & it bound abont wth cords, & almos? 

_ naked, me say by M. Angelo: ’Tis w board. I 
believe it be y® Giulio Romano, 2002. 9 

d — rye — = Vandyke after old pic- 

ures 0! ig James—Qu. An., Prince Henry & tl. 

of Bohemia, all in guilt frames, 301. a piece. fin 

A Venns at length naked & Cupid, by Bronzino, written 
upon it. 402, 


In S Peter Richard's howse of weh Mr. Grynder the up- 
holster at the lyon in the Poltry has the keeping 


11 Cesars on horseback in long pieces of deale 
Julio Romano { boards, one piece each dis 

A Madonna praying to y* babe 

2 tall figures standing by & 2 behind, 

The ld, Savill (?) has offered & bought it for 2507. 

but bec. ’tis of board & so large cannot carry it 
Lord Pembr. offered the king 1,0U0/. 


broad upon a thick board, they hold it at 80/. but 
theyle take 40J, 351. has been offered. 


In Austen Fryars at Decreets house 3 Rooms full of the King’s 
Pictures. 

2 large quadro’s for colourd a Secco by Corregio about 
8 foot & aqr. One Markas being fleaed & one offers 
snakes towards him,a boy below smyling. The other 
of Pallas & others—both prized at 1,0007. a piece. 

The King’s head in white marble done by Bernino a‘ 
Rome—priz’d at 4002. 

All the King’s children done together by Vandyke—priz'd 
at 80l, 

Among the State Papers of the year of the 
Restoration is a letter from’ Fras. Trion, merchant, 
to the King, to the effect that on May 17, 1653, 
he bought a picture of the late King’s five chil- 
dren, by Sir Ant. Vandyck, and preserved it, 
hoping to live to present it to his Majesty. 

The Spanish Ambassador hath bought that were the Kings— 

A Cardinal sitting & 2 old men behind him all on boards 
of Sallow (?) very broad & thick, by Tintoret., 800/. he 
gave for it. 

The State gave him ‘the 11 Cesars of Titian &c. These 
cost the King 100/.a piece, for which he was offered 
12 thousand pounds. 

He has the famous Venus of Titian for which the King was 
offered 2,500/. : ’tis copyed by Walker. 

&e., &c., &e. 

The Walker mentioned here is no doubt one 
Robert Walker, who flourished in the time of the 
civil wars, and so greatly improved himself by 
studying the works of Vandyck, as to become a 
popular painter of portraits. He was a great 
faveurite with the parliamentary chiefs; Crom- 
well himself sat to him at least for four different 
portraits. One of these represented the Protector 
with a gold chain about his neck, to which were 
appended a gold medal, the arms of Sweden, and 
a pearl, sent to him by the Queen Christina ; this 
picture was found at an inn in Cambridgeshire, 
and came afterwards into the possession of Lord 
Montford. A second portrait is said to be at 
Cashiobury, in Hertfordshire. The third of these 
has also a little history attached to it. The agent 
of the Duke of Tuscany having received orders 
from his master to procure a portrait of Cromwell, 
met with one in the hands of a lady, who refused 
to part with it under five hundred pounds. The 
sum was paid, and the piece sent to Florence, 
where it remains. Walker's own portrait, by 
himself, is in the Ashmolean Gallery at Oxford. 
He died at Arundel House, in the Strand, about 
1660. 

In this little manuscript, too, are a few notes 
about Vandyck, which seem worth printing. 
These are : 

In the year 1651 or 1652 the things of Vandyke were bonght 
up by the Flemyngs, at any rate (those) w™ were the Kings. 

He married y¢ ld. Ruthens daughter and by her had a danghter 
abouta year afore he dyed. 

His widdow was courted by divers of quality. At last she 
married one Price of Wales whose father expected much money 
to pay debts, saying that pictures would pay no debts. 

401. he had for a half figure; 607. fora whole body. He was 
of Antwerp and schollar to Rubens, he had bin in Italy, and 
after he maryed he went into France and there bis pictures were 
not esteem’d, and so he returned to Engl. King Charles gave 
him that howse in Bl. Fryars. 

In March, 1662, “Justina Vandyke, alias 
Stepney, only daughter of the late Sir Ant. Van- 
dyke,” petitioned Charles II. for the place of 
dresser to the Queen, or some order for her liveli- 
hood, satisfaction having been already promised 
her for 1,500/., due to her father by the late King. 
She alleged that she had received little of her 
father’s estate, it having been embezzled in the 
late times, A pension of 200/, a year was at once 
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granted to her; but the payment of it, like that 
of every other official allowance or salary at that 
period, soon fell into arrear; and in 1664 Justina 
prayed for the continuance of her pension, — 
a year ago, or some other relief, as she had nothing 
else tosubsist upon. George Stepney, the poet and 
well-known representative of William III. and 
Anne at various foreign courts, it is interesting to 
bear in mind, was this lady’s dson. 

When the estates, &c., of Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, were valued in order to de- 
termine the amount of his fine as a “ delinquent ” 
against the parliament, a deduction was made, 
amongst others, for a debt of 140/, due’ to “Sir 
Anthony Vandyke, his executor.” 

As an opportunity may not occur again of 
directing attention to this little contribution to the 
history of Art, I append here, for the information 
of those curious in the matter, a few of the most 
noteworthy headings to the lists of the different 
picture collections visited by the writer :— 


Pictures in the closet of the Lady Anne Mary Howard, 
now in Arundel Honse, 1653. 

Mr. [Francis] Cleyn neare Covent Garden Church, 

The collection of the Earle of Northumberland in Suffolke 
House, 27 Dec. 1652. 

Geldrop painter of Antwerp at his howse in Archer Street, 
4 June 1653. 

[Francis] Barlow, living neare the Drum in Drury Lane. 

Mr. Bayleys. 


The list at “Mr. Bayleys” includes the picture 
by Correggio of Mercury Teaching Cupid to Read, 
now in the National Gallery, and states the price 
demanded at 6502. :— 


A Dutchman that sells Cabinets in Clare Street, 

In the Duke's Place by Algate. 

Ms Boardman, by Greyes Inn Gate. 

One Mallory a captayne of the citty, and a doughty 
painter, by the Stocks, who hangs out things on the 
church wall. 

The Earle of Pembrokes Collections of Paintings at 
Durham House. 


J. J, CARTWRIGHT, 








ART SALES, 


Messrs. Curistte re-opened their rooms after 
Faster with the sale of the decorative objects from 
the palaces of the Duke of Salamanca at Madrid 
and Vista Allegre, which so wonderfully escaped 
destruction in the fire at the Pantechnicon. The 
exhibition of pieces of tapestry is of the greatest 
interest, probably the most extensive that has been 
seen in London, covering every wall of Christie’s 
rooms. They are of various styles and fabrication, 
the produce of Flanders, France, and Spain. The 
old Spanish works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were probably made by Flemish 
workmen in Spanish looms. They represent in- 
cidents in Spanish history, with half-length figures 
in the angles, and borders composed of flowers, gold 
and silver threads being mixed with the silk and 
wool—a style introduced in the sixteenth century. 
The metal is now blackened by age, and the lights 
replaced by shadow. A fine series is worked 
entirely in silk, the work of the frame being com- 
pined with that of the needle, in the style called 
“an passé.” The — of these gorgeous silk 
tapestries are mythological divinities drawn in 
their chariots: Venus by doves, Saturn b les, 
Apollo by horses, &e. Africa, ina symbolic piece, 
is drawn by lions; the borders consisting of wreaths 
of flowers. The most exquisite piece of needle- 
work is a small panel, subject, “ ‘The Assumption 
of the Virgin,” elaborately embroidered with fruit 
and flower border. The Gobelin tapestries, sub- 
jects taken from the history of Jason and Medea, 
are similar to those in the great drawing-room at 
Windsor Castle. There is also a fine collection of 
Limoges enamels by the first masters, many 
signed and dated. An oval dish, “ The Judgment 
of Paris,” by Pierre po yee ; others by Courtois, 
Laudin, Pénicaud, and others, The collection of 
Abruzzi ware is also very extensive, and there is 
some very fine oriental porcelain of unusual size 
and fine quality. There are also large busts of 
Alcora ware, and statuettes of Buen Retiro; carv- 
ings in rock crystal and ivory. The decorative fur- 
niture consists of large cabinets, richly sculptured, 





ornamental clocks, and a variety of artistic trea- 
sures, which well deserve the fullest consideration. 


PARTICULAR interest will be evinced in asale to 
take place on Friday next, April 24, when Messrs. 
Christie and Manson will dispose by auction of 
that portion of the exceedingly well-known and 
varied collection of Mr. John Heugh which has 
been until now in the country-house which he 
intends vacating. What is called the Holmewood 
collection consists entirely of English water-colours 
and of modern pictures in oil, nor is there any 
considerable phase of recent English art which is 
not represented here. The works of the earliest 
masters of English water-colours which a fashion 
which may be but the fashion of a moment causes 
to be sought for, are not to be found in this collec- 
tion, but the greater masters of the middle period 
are richly represented, since there are more than 
twenty Turners, several works of De Wint, several 
of David Cox, and several of Copley Fielding’s. 
From the Gillott collection there is a great picture, 
The Chess Players, by William Muller. The 
Turner pictures in oil number three, and among 
them are the Dunstanborough Abbey and the 
Mill and Lock (subjects known to all who know 
the prints of Liber Studiorum). These two were 
seen at Burlington House a year or two ago. To 
instance some examples of totally different schools, 
we may say that there is an “ Annunciation” by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and that there are two 
famous Delaroches from the Demidoff collection ; 
and that the Norwich school of landscape, which 
flourished, as the reader knows, in the earlier 
years of this century, is represented by several 

ictures by “ Old Crome,” and one of the best of 
otman’s, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE is now at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club an important series of portraits by Mr. Watts, 
R.A. 


THE two Sévres vases which fetched at Christie’s 
the fabulous sum of 6,500 guineas, cost their 
former possessor 300/. But Lord Dudley had a 
formidable competitor in an agent from Paris of 
Baron Rothschild, and “when Greek meets 
Greek,” &c. 


A TIME-HONOURED proverb has been falsified in 
the life of Thorwaldsen. That sculptor was the 
greatest of heroes in the eyes of Wilckens, his 
valet-de-chambre, and the old man, who now takes 
care of the Thorwaldsen Museum, has just pub- 
lished a little volume of reminiscences of his dead 
master. The book consists of fragmentary anec- 
dotes, not very important in themselves, but, on 
the whole, adding something of distinctness to our 
conception of Thorwaldsen. 


Mr. Joun W. Wuson, who has been exhibit- 
ing his splendid collection for the benefit of the 
poor of Brussels, and who is known by other acts 
of generosity, has just been named Chevalier of 
the Légion d’Honneur. 


In obedience to the wishes of the German 
Prince Imperial, Professor Ernst Curtius has gone 
to Athens to seek from the Greek Government 
permission to make a scientific and systematic 
survey of the district of Olympia, in order to 

repare for the explorations which he is to conduct 
in concert with Professor Adler. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN writes from Athens, April 5: 
“In order not to lose my precious time, I have now 
made an agreement with the Greek Government to 
make excavations in the Acropolis of Mykene, where 
I shall commence operations this week, and where I 
am hopeful to bring to light, in less than a month, 
among many interesting objects, hundreds of tan- 
gible proofs that Here Bowme was originally ‘a 
cow-headed monster.’ ” 


M. Lovis-Aveuste Laprrto, French landscape 
inter, died on the 7th instant at the age of sixty- 
ve. He wasa pup of Watelet endl Histon, and 
enjoyed a considerable reputation during the later 





yours of the Restoration and the reign of Louis 
hilip His water-colours also are highly es- 
teemed. Specimens of his works are to be found 


at St. Cloud and Fontainebleau, and in other 
French collections, and also in the Royal Gallery 
at the Hague and the Musée Léopold at Ant- 
werp. 

THE sei d’ Azeglio, in a letter dated 30th 
of March, addressed to the Municipality of Turin, 
makes the generous offer of his collections to the 
City. He states that since 1862 he has been occu- 
pied in forming a collection of Italian majolica and 
porcelain, consisting of 300 pieces of the manufac- 
tures of Capadimonte, Venice, Bassano, Faenza, 
&c., of which he has a detailed catalogue, and 
which has cost him 2,0007. He offers to make a 
gift of this collection to the Civic Museum, subject 
to the following condition. That the municipality 
engage to expend an equal sum in the completion 
of the collection, the outlay being spread over a 
certain number of years so as not to impoverish 
the municipal funda, “Tn Turin,” the Marquis 
writes, “we cannot compete with Florence, Rome, 
or Naples in museums of Greek or Roman art. We 
must seek unbeaten paths and things which may 
stop for awhile the traveller who generally does 
not look at us, but passes by. A similar collection 
does not exist in any city of Europe.” 


Tue art critics of Vienna are divided in their 
opinion of Feuerbach’s Feast of Plato, which 
now forms part of the Academy of Art exhibi- 
tion at Vienna, after having been exhibited some 
years ago at Munich in the gray and neutral tints 
in which it originally left the master’s studio. Its 
admirers see in it many of the qualities which 
were wanting in the painter’s Amazons, and 
they specially commend the force and individu- 
ality of the faces of the philosophers gathered 
round the festive board, near which reclines a 
bacchante-like Phryne, by the side of Alcibiades, 
whose expression, attitude and form contrast 
forcibly with the figure of the master himself, 
which faces the spectator. Less lenient critics 
consider that the painter has shown his deficiency 
as a colourist more strongly in this picture than 
in his earlier productions, and they object to the 
predominant gray tones, which produce the im- 
pression of an over-coloured cartoon rather than 
that of a finished painting. Feuerbach’s picture 
labours, moreover, under the disadvantage of being 
hung in immediate juxtaposition with Canon's 
glowing Fish Dealer, in which that_ brilliant 
colourist reminds one rather of Rubens and 
Titian than of the masters under whom he has 
studied. 


Srxry very beautiful and mp 0s Greek statu- 
ettes in terra cotta have lately been placed in the 
Musée des Antiques of the Louvre. They were 
brought from Tanara, in Baeotia, by MM. Dumont 
and Chaplain, and are ‘said to be specimens of 
— pure Greek art. They all represent women 
and young girls. Some are standing, others sit- 
ting, and many hold in their hands various en- 
blems, by which they can be personified. 

A few figures of the same kind are to be met 
with in the Campana collection, but the latter 
were found in the Greek colonies of. Africa, and 
are reckoned to be later works. 

Many of the statuettes bear traces of the paint- 
ing with which they were ornamented, and in 
several of them the carmine of the lips is per- 
fectly fresh. With the exception of two or three, 
they are wholly intact, and in an excellent state 
of preservation. 


Tue learned Society which occupies itself with 
the history and art of the old town of Paris has 
resumed its publications, which were interrupted 
by the war. It announces four works in the course 
of preparation: —1. Le Livre des Métiers, by 
Etienne Boileau. 2. The tenth volume of the 
Histoire Générale de Paris. This volume is devoted 
to the seals, armorial bearings, colours, and live- 
ries of Paris. 3. The third volume of the Topo 
graphie Historique et Artistique du Vieux Pars. 
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4. The Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. This last work is an important history 
of the caligraphy, illumination, and binding of 
manuscripts before the invention of printing. It 
is by M. Léopold Delisle. 


Tae Union Centrale announces its fourth exhi- 
bition of industrial art for August 10. It will be 
held, as usual, at the Palais des Champs-Elysées, 
and will be divided into three principal sections :— 
1. Works of modern art, exhibited especially with 
the view of industrial reproduction. 2. Works of 
decorative art from the earliest times, arranged so 
as to form a complete history of costume. This 
section is the chief speciality of the exhibition. 
3. The exhibition of the School of Design in Paris 
and the departments. 

Ten French artists, desirous of testing the 
popular appreciation of their works, have organised 
a sale by auction of sixty of their paintings. The 
catalogue of this sale contains ten etchings that 
speak well for the merit of the works offered to 
the public. The artists who offer them in this 
manner are MM. Dalipharel, Daubigny-Karl, 
Feyen-Perrin, De Groiseilliez, Hanoteau, Jundt, 
Lapostolet, Lemaire, Mouillon, and Potémont. 


A sPLENDID work in chromo-lithography has 
lately been put forth by the French — M. 
Marcia. It is the reproduction of the celebrated 
missal painted by Gongalves about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The greatest care 
has been taken to render this reproduction an 
exact fac-simile of the original. Each page of 
text, it is stated, has been placed fourteen or fif- 
teen times under the press, and for the large page 
illustrations as many as twenty and four and 
twenty lithographic stones have been used, each 
bearing a different colour. It is not often that the 
jealously-hidden treasures of the art of the Penin- 
sula are thus popularised. 

Moe. Lenore, formerly proprietress of the Café 
de Foy, in the Palais Royal, has left by her will, 
besides six millions of francs to hospitals, a large 
and important collection of works of art and 
curiosities of every kind to the nation. Her col- 
lection of snuff-boxes alone‘is valued at 500,000 frs. 
Of the old Café de Foy, now changed into a 
bazaar, there remains only a swallow painted on 
the ceiling—the work of Horace Vernet. 


Ix connexion with the re-opening of the Wor- 
cester Cathedral, Mr. J. Severn Walker has issued 
an interesting summary of the history of the 
fabric, enabling the reader to see at a glance the 
changes it has undergone during eight centuries 
and a half. The present cathedral is the third that 
has been erected since the bishopric was founded, 
and owes its origin to Bishop Wulfstan, who 
built the Norman crypt in the year 1089. King 
John, who was buried in front of the high altar 
(about fifty feet westward of the present altar), 
gave 100 marks to the re-edification of the cloister 
and offices, and what may be termed the growth of 
the building proceeded from his time until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Then com- 
menced a period of destruction and disfigurement, 
which culminated during the Parliamentary wars. 
The cathedral was twice desecrated, and under 
the date July 23, 1646, we have this entry:— 
“This day many gentlemen went to six o'clock 
prayers to the college, to take their last farewell of 
the Church of England service, the organ havi 
been taken down the 20th.” It cannot be sai 
that the Restoration made much improvement in 
matters, but it was reserved for the eighteenth 
century to mutilate from sheer stupidity that 
which the iconoclasm of the past had ae 
The works which have just tenn brought to 
a close were commenced in 1857 under the 
superintendence of the late Mr. A. E. Perkins, 
architect to the Dean and Chapter. He was 
bold enough to remove the debased east window 
(inserted in 1789), and to substitute for it ten 
lancet yy in two tiers. By him also the south 
end of the eastern transept was rebuilt, and the 
whitewash carefully removed from the choir and 





Lady Chapel. From 1860-1867 the restoration 
of the cathedral proceeded by slow degrees, much 
labour being spent upon the removal of the de- 
based work of the last century. Since 1868 a 
fresh impetus has been given, and our space will 
not permit us to detail the elaborate embellish- 
ments which have been bestowed upon the interior 
of the fabric. The chief benefactors have been 
Lord Dudley, Sir E. Lechmere, the Bishop, the 
Dean (who gave the very beautiful reredos in 
1868), and several members of the capitular body. 
It is only fair to add that the repair of Prince 
Arthur’s Chapel and the renovation and gilding of 
King John’s effigy were undertaken at the cost of 
the Government Board of Works. Mr. Perkins 
died last year, but, until the time of his death, 
the entire work of restoration was carried out 
under his personal superintendence, and all the 
external work and additions to the fabric were 
made by him. The fittings and decorations of the 
choir, the magnificent ulpit of marble and ala- 
baster (one of Lord Dudley's gifts), the pavement, 
inner vestibules, and seats in the nave were designed 
by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. 


THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir Bi- 
dende Kunst is principally —* with a memoir 
of the late Edward Schleich. A portrait of 
Schleich and an etching from one of his landscapes 
are given in illustration. 

The other articles of the number are a continua- 
tion of Iwan Lermolieff’s “ Galleries of Rome,” 
translated by Dr. Johannes Schwarze; the never- 
ending Vienna Exhibition article by Jacob Falke ; 
and a review of Dr. Dobbert’s pamphlet on Niccolo 
Pisano. To many persons the attraction of the 
number will lie in an etching, by E. Forberg, of a 
girl’s head by Greuze. 








THE STAGE. 


“THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE” AT THE GAIETY 
THEATRE. 


HoeartH, when he produced the prints of 
Marriage 4 la Mode, was not only in full possession 
of his powers, but was in full repute. It was in 
seventeen forty-five. The Rake’s Progress and the 
Harlot’s Progress had won for him the public ear 
or eye, and Marriage a la Mode could be executed 
with the cheerfulness which gives an added 
strength to strong work done in popularity. No 
wonder, then, that it shared the fate of strong 
work done under such conditions, and came to be 
translated, so to say, on the stage; and in a form 
more eomplete than that in which in our day a 
work of a totally different kind has come to be 
translated. The reader may remember how 
Géréme’s famous picture of Moliére and his 
Sovereign has been realised quite lately on the 
French stage; and how in a very pretty little 
comedy of Mr. Craven’s the last tableau did but 
reproduce Mr. Calderon’s popular and graceful 
- of the Broken Vows, Well, Hogarth’s 

arriage @ la Mode had, of course, a greater in- 
fluence. Being itself almost a novel, it could 
suggest a play. But it was twenty years after it 
had first brought its grim amusement to the town 
that David Garrick and George Colman made it 
the basis of a manufactured comedy: a comedy 
which, as Mr. Hollingshead tells us in his very in- 
structive little note on the playbill, stood indebted 
in an even more obvious way to another stage 
piece than to the work of Hogarth; since three of 
its characters (Lord Ogleby, Sterling, the cit 
merchant, and Brush, Lord Ogleby’s body-servant’ 
were taken straight from a farce by the Rev. 
James Townley. 

The title, The Clandestine Marriage, does not 
give a very fair idea of the main interest of the 
play, which does not really lie so much in the fate 
of the two people who are secretly married before 
the play begins, and whose marriage affords op- 
portunity for the complications that occur, as in 
the character of Lord Ogleby. There are other 


characters that are carefully presented, but they 





are not original conceptions, and Lord Ogleby 
(save for his part in the old farce) probably is an 
original conception. He is imagined with some 
oe, and developed with much lucidity. 
na word, he is of those borrowed things that 
become original by the excellence of their execu- 
tion and by their appropriateness to the scene in 
which they are placed. Dickens, who during 
art of his youth went every night to the theatre, 
d seen, probably more than once, this play of 
The Clandestine Marriage, and were it not that 
his own, fertility was until his middle period, so 
unbounded that it was easier for him to invent 
wholly than to borrow even a little, one might 
have said that this character of Colman’s (since 
Colman’s surely it is in its completeness) had 
suggested the Mrs. Skewton of Dombey. Ogleby 
is a male Mrs. Skewton. There is one difference 
between them, but we don’t find that till the end 
of the play, when it turns out that Lord Ogleby 
did keep a kindly heart for this world, though, 
like Mrs, Skewton, he had no soul for another. 
Elsewhere though, test the characters where you 
will, and the resemblance is complete, though 
Lord Ogleby’s language is always terser and better, 
his breeding much higher, than Mrs. Skewton’s. 
The vanity of both leads both to meet the world 
with manufactured countenance: rouge and false 
teeth, and cunning dyes and padding, deceive 
Lord Ogleby and Mrs. Skewton themselyes much 
more than they deceive the society which they 
are meant to fascinate. The old young man and 
the old young woman—the aged peer who is 
sustained by “ palsy drops” and “ surfeit water ;” 
the aged Cleopatra, whose dying wish is for 
“rose-coloured curtains ”—each thinks that he 
or she possesses for the other sex a potent 
charm; and yet each knows that Age is here, 
and each watches nervously for every outward 
sign of it. Both cherish the spirit which 
regards every new wrinkle as an unwarrantable 
affront, and every grey hair as a personal enemy. 
For these people the dignity of age would bea 
phrase without a meaning. Yet Lord Ogleby is 
not altogether contemptible, He lives for this life 
more frankly than most people, and makes the 
choice of Demas quite calmly and deliberately, and 
with excellent breeding—“ having loved this pre- 
sent world.” The ingenuity which suggests that 
he shall object to a long stroll round the park, lest 
his host's gout should interfere with the pleasure 
of the walk, might have done society some service, 
turned into another channel ; and the valour which 
makes him ignore his agonies of rheumatism, when 
he wishes to bow his homage to the young beauty 
of the house, is of itself a moral lesson. There is 
a good deal of grace in the way in which, at last, 
he accepts the surprising news that he is himself 


‘deemed a less eligible husband than some younger 


but less important man. The thing is a matter of 
feeling, he allows, and he has himself the full pos- 
session of what is our greatest incentive to tolera- 
tion—“I indulge my own feelings far too much 
to wish to tyrannise over other people.” 


Every phase of this character Mr. Phelps pre- 
sents to us with extreme carefulness, and with a 
restrained art that measures all its effects. He is 
good as he sits in the arm-chair, as yet but half 
clad in his chamber gown, and exhausted with 
the effort of the first dressing ; good, as he rests 
there waiting to gather strength to proceed— 
stayed with “palsy drops” and comforted with 
(ERB. pe when he is interrupted by his 

ost’s knock at the door, while he is putting on a 
little rouge in secret, and ready at once with a 
polite message: as ready with that as with an 
inward imprecation. Very gently and discreetly 
too does Mr. Phelps indicateLord Ogleby’s kindli- 
ness, now verging on the point of tenderness, for 
the Swiss servant who invariably flatters him, and 
the genuine admiration which mixes with his 
vanity when Fanny Sterling, his host’s daughter 
and the heroine of the piece, makes to him an 
avowal of love for another, which he takes to be of 
love for himself, 
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Fanny is a heroine who sueceeds in being wor- 
shipped by an encumbrance of lovers. Perhups it 
is a weak point in the play that we have to take 
her qualities on trust, and do not know why she 
is preferred to her sister. Or perhaps a more 
thoroughly accomplished comédtenne than Miss 
Loseby might throw us a fresh light on the 
character. Miss Loseby’s performance is earnest 
and meritorious; but it is conceivable that the 
part has possibilities which the lady is not fortun- 
ate in bringing out. Miss A. Baldwin plays the 
elder sister with some grace, yet —— with a 
certain absence of freedom. Mrs. Leigh plays the 
vulgar aunt, who is really mistress of the mer- 
chant’s house, with more of energy than humour. 
But one cannot think very hardly of a failure to 
interest in these characters, when much of the 
failure may so well have its source in the work of 
the dramatist. Mr. Charles Harcourt is Sir John 
Melvil—one of the several lovers who compete for 
Fanny. Mr. Vezin’s qualities are rather lost in 
Lovewell. Mr. Maclean is the city merchant, 
father of the girls. Mr. Soutar is successful as the 
Swiss servant. And Miss Farren brings bright- 
ness and intelligence, if also a little mannerism, to 
the acting of a very small part—that of a chamber- 
maid nearly related to Lucy of The Rivals, and to 
half-a-dozen fast chambermaids of eighteenth- 
century comedy. 

The piece is placed upon the stage with no 
special attention to scenery and costume. Mr. 

terling’s park is a very ordinary series of stage 
glades ; “a in a drawing-room of the year seven- 
teen sixty, or thereabouts, one recognises chairs of 
the severer period of the First Empire, some forty 
years later. Mr. Hollingshead does not often err 
on the side of poverty in his appointments. Is it 
malicious to add that he errs as seldom on the side 
. of magnificence? But the acting of Mr. Phelps 
makes it worth while to see The Clandestine Mar- 
riage, and to see it in a temper undisturbed by 
accessories. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Nos Bons Villageois was played at the Princess’s 
for the last time on Monday; and, on Tuesday, 
Madame Marie Laurent—who had been perform- 
ing in Paris on Sunday—made her first appearance 
here this year, and chose a work of Balzac’s, La 
Marétre. La Marétre does not hold in the short 
series of Balzac’s dramas by any means the place 
which is filled by Mercadet le Fatseur—known to 
the English through Charles Mathews’s acting in 
A Game of weg a it is well enough 
adapted to display the ability which has long been 
recognised in Madame Marie Laurent. 


Is it getting to be an understood thing that 
subjects for burlesques are well-nigh indiscover- 
able, and that before we can have many more 
good parodies somebody must write good things 
which lend themselves to parody? At all events, 
the stream is setting in the way of what are 
called “ musical absurdities,” which don’t profess 
to satirise anything in particular, but, with their 
music for accompaniment, design to make us laugh 
at things in general. Normandy Pippins is the 
name of the “musical absurdity” which was to 
have been brought out at the Criterion on Satur- 
day—but which was not ready when the evening 
came; and Peacock’s Holiday the name of a 
“musical piece ” written by Mr. Herman Merivale, 
and produced on Thursday at the Oourt. This 
last piece is avowedly founded on Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, which the . French players, 
then at the Holborn Theatre, lately found to be 
amusing to Londoners. 


Mr. Bareman has decided, no doubt very wisely, 
not to produce at present another play for 
Irving. Mr. Irving’s “creations,” each of them 
of considerable importance, have crowded upon us 
during the last two or three years; and his next 
new part will excite a keener interest if it be for 
some time delayed. Meanwhile, the four great 

rts played by him at the Lyceum before Philip, 
in which he is at this moment appearing, can 





played over again, each in its proper turn; and 
this will be very interesting to the artistic public, 
and will give to Mr. Irving an honour like to that 
enjoyed by the poet whose complete and collected 
edition of his works is produced while he is still 
in his activity. Mr. Irving comes again, so to 
speak, before the reviewers. His work will be 
surveyed almost from end to end. But what ex- 

riment is to follow these revivals? ‘Will Mr. 

ing act Hamlet, after all, as stage report said 
he was going to-do? 


On Wednesday night the Royalty opened for 
what is called the “summer season,” with light 
entertainments befitting the tropical character of 
an English April. 

Wuy are the worlds of literature and the 
theatre held by common consent to be so much 
separated, that there is nothing unusual in bestow- 
ing on a play a name which has already been 
given toa book? At the Queen’s to-night they 
produce a play entitled Fai France. Probably 
nobody on the stage recollects, or even knows, 
that that was the name chosen for a book of 
Essays by the author of John re Ee and pro- 
bably the good people who read the essays will 
not hear much about the play. A more note- 
worthy instance occurs to us in the case of the 
title Caste, which was the name of a successful 
novel long before Mr. Robertson made it the name 
of a still more successful comedy. 


WE are informed that a new comedy is in re- 
hearsal at: the Haymarket, and that it is to be 
called Mont Blanc, and that it is to be strongly 
cast, with Mr. Buckstone in the leading part. 
Sketches of Mont Blanc have lately been made 
upon the spot, so that there shall be accuracy in 
stage scenery, costumes, and properties. Nor is 
the precaution unnecessary. There is a certain 
disadvantage, which of course boldness may over- 
come, in laying the scene of comedy on such 
familiar ground. The inhabitant of Bayswater 
knows nothing of Bloomsbury, and the dweller in 
Islington is very innocent of any knowledge of 
Mayfair, so that the dramatist of London life, if 
he be careless or false in his work, may still 
escape detection; but every Londoner will be 
able to sit in judgment upon the accuracy of a 
representation of Mont Blanc. 


WE understand that Mr. Dion Boucicault in- 
tends returning to London from America early in 
May, in order. to produce at one of the leading 
theatres his new comedy of Led Astray, which 
has created such a sensation in New York. He 
will bring with him three of the principal come- 
dians engaged in the successful production of the 
piece in the States. 


Moe. CxAvmont will play at Brussels during 
the month of May, and may afterwards be ex- 
pected in London. 


Jean. de Thommeray, the most recent work of 
Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau, is still performed 
once or twice a week at the Théatre Francais, 
and the part oe by Mdme. Favart is being 
“under-studied,” as the phrase is, by Mdme. 
Lloyd, who will play it should the piece require 
to be acted during Mdme. Favart’s absence from 
Paris, on her visit to London. 


Les Deux Orphelines—the successful melodrama 
of the Porte Saint-Martin—has been, we hear, 
adapted for a London theatre. 


Mpiiz. AGAR, who was for some time the 
leading actress in what they call the grand réper- 
toire at the Odéon—interpreter, that is to say, of 
the heroines of Racine and of Corneille—and who 
was afterward engaged at the Théatre Frangais, 
where her success did not quite equal the expecta- 
tions that had been formed of her, has just returned 
to Paris from along tour at the head ofa tra- 
velling company in the French provinces. Her 
reception in the provinces has been extremely 
cordial. 


Tue Débats gives a short summary of the history 





of the French theatre. Actors first appear in the 
Merovingian period, and are suppressed in the 
ninth century by Charlemagne. i e Troubadours 
give us an approach to dramatic poetry ; the feudal 
wars replace them by jugglers and mountebanks, 
who are succeeded by the “ Confréres de la Pas- 
sion,” an outcome of the fanaticism of the Cru- 
sades. These confréres, ther with the “ Enfants 
sans souci,” were formed into a body by Philip 
Auguste, and received letters patent from Charles 
VI. They represented mysteries in the churches, 
and afterwards established themselves in the Rue 
Grenétat, where they performed moralities, follies, 
and pois pilés. Under the protection of the Valois, 
they finally settled at the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
where they had to meet the competition of Gau- 
thier-Garguille and Turlupin at the Théatre du 
Marais. Henry III. founded a theatre where the 
colonnade of the Louvre now stands; and the 
theatres of Cluny and of the Foire Saint-Germain 
were opened before the end of the sixteenth 
eentury. The arrangements in these theatres were 
of the simplest character, like those of our own 
theatres of the same date, where a board was hung 
out to inform the spectators whether the scene was 
laid at Rome, Venice, or London ; and part of the 
audience was seated on the stage. An engraving 
of the time shows us the Petit-Bourbon (where 
Moliére made his first appearance in Paris), when 
the States-General met there in 1614, In 1639 
Richelieu, himself a dabbler in poetry, built the 
first regular theatre, forming the right wing of the 
Palais Royal; it was oblong, and the spectators’ 
seats rose in tiers. In 1660 boxes were set up in 
the Salle du Palais Royal, where Louis XIV. 
installed, under the title of King’s comedians, 
Moliére and his troupe, together with those of the 
Marais and the Hétel de Bourgogne. 

It is generally thought, but wrongly, that the 
modern theatre was an Italian invention. Palladio 
built two theatres in the sixteenth century : one of 
wood at Venice, and one of stone, which is still 
standing, at Vicenza; but both were constructed 
according to the rules of Vitruvius. The theatre 
of Parma was built by Aleotti, in imitation of the 
antique ; and Nicolas Sabbatini, who wrote at 
Pesaro in 1637, and specially treats of theatrical 
architecture, only mentions rooms originally built 
for other purposes, and fitted up to serve as theatres. 








MUSIC. 
CrysTAL. PALACE CoNCERTS. 


As the present series of Saturday Concerts draws 
to a close, the interest of the programmes is fully 
maintained. Though containing no absolute 
novelty, last Saturday’s concert presented several 
attractive features. Foremost among these was 
the opportunity of hearing a very seldom played 
work by Beethoven—his Triple Concerto in C 
(Op. 56), for piano, violin and violoncello. While 
not in his grandest style, this concerto is in all 
its movements extremely pleasing. The adagio, 
though but short, is a veritable musical poem; 
and the final “Rondo alla Polacca,” from the 
sprightly character of its melodies and the ex- 
cbuant vitality and “ go ” which pervade it, leaves 
a most satisfactory impression on the audience. 
The work was played to perfection by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Madame Norman-Néruda, and Signor Patti 
—an ensemble of principals whom it would be 
difficult to surpass. Where all were so thoroughly 
satisfactory, it seems almost invidious to single out 
one for ial mention ; yet it would be unjust 
to Signor Piatti not to recognise his performance 
of the exceedingly difficult violoncello paft as one 
of the most masterly displays of pure intonation 
and refined — to which we ever listened. 
The symphony was Mendelssohn’s in C minor— 
the first that he published, though the thirteenth 
which he com . While far inferior to his well- 
known “Scotch” and “ Italian” symphonies, and 
occasionally reminiscent —— in the third 
and fourth movements) of Mozart’s symphony in 
G minor, it is a work that can be listened to with 
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much for its own sake, and which, con- 
Siad cs tas copedtion of a boy of fifteen, is 
absolutely marvellous. One finds in it, however, 
much less of Mendelssohn’s individuality than in 
a. piano quartett in B minor com shortly 


Schumann’s overture in E—the first portion of 
his “ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale ”—was a very 
welcome commencement of the concert. Written 
about the same period as his symphony in B flat, 
it resembles that work in being more genial in 
tone and feeling than many of its composer’s later 
per real Its — was — whic , for — 
and delicacy, could hardl surpassed even by 
Mr. inant band--a m4 musical treat. The 
concluding overture was Berlioz’s “ Ber v-nuto Cel- 
lini,” which, in consequence of the length of the 
concert, we did not stay to hear. The vocalists 
were Mdme. and Signor Noriny, and the Swedish 
Ladies Quartett. OF the refined singing of the 
last-named ladies, mention was made on the occa- 
sion of their performance at the concluding Monday 
Popular Concerts. Both Mdme. and Signor Noriny 
created a favourable impression, though both are 
unfortunately too addicted to the tremolo, without 
which ornament (?) they seem unable or unwilling 
to produce a sustained tone. 

‘o-day, a novelty of exceeding interest will be 
ae in Edvard Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, to 
played by Mr. Dannreuther. From an examina- 
tion of the work, which will be shortly reviewed 
in these columns, we can testify to its great merit 
and very remarkable originality. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tr is- officially announced that the National 
Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace, which were 
to have been held during the Handel Festival 
week, will be deferred until next year, when they 
will be resumed in their integrity, including all 
the solo and other competitions, as originally de- 
signed. 


Tue prospectus of the coming Handel Festival 
has been issued. It will, as usual, occuny four 
days, the dates fixed being June 19, 22, 24, and 
26. The music to be-performed will consist of 
the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and a selection which 
will comprise, among other piecesnotas yet heard at 
these festivals, movements from Saul and Susanna, 
a portion of the all-but-forgotten Utrecht Te Deum, 
a selection from the Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, and 
one of the organ concertos, to be played by Mr. 
Best. Sir Michael Costa will, as hitherto, be 
conductor, 


A New oratorio, or, as its author calls 
it, “sacred drama,” by Louis Gallet, music 
by Jules Massenet, entitled Mary Magdalen, 
has been produced at Paris. The Signale gives 
an account of the work, which is of a very serious 
character, treating of the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection; and adds that the singular thing in con- 
nexion with the performance, was that it took 
place at the Opéra Comique. 


Verpr's Aida is shortly to be produced at 
Berlin; the principal parts being sung by Frau 
Mallinger and Hetr Betz, two of the most dis- 
tinguished of German operatic vocalists. 


Tre losses sustained at the Grand Opera at Paris, 
by the recent fire, make themselves felt at the pro- 
duction of every new work, It is said that the 
mounting of two operas only—La Juive and 
Les Huguenots—has_ cost over half a million 
of francs, 


Tue Levant Herald learns that M. Pisani, the 
talented native composer of Constantinople, has at 
length made definitive arrangements forthe produc- 
tion of his d five-act opera of Gitana in 
Italy, and that it will be put upon the stage with 
a powerful cast at the beginning of October next, 
either at the fine lyrical theatre Del Verme at 
Milan, or at the Communal Theatre at Bologna, 
one of the first in Italy. 





MR. MACLEHOSE’S LIST 


NEW WORES.. 


THE SCOTTISH WAR of INDEPEN- 
DENCE, its ANTECEDENTS and EFFECTS. By WIL- 
LIAM BURNS. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 26s, 

“Mr. B I derful t of research, and - 
siderable critical power. Scotsman, March 27, pace een 
“ Able and learned—the production of an eminent member of-the 
legal profession in Gl 
aa Ga hehe epiived, d race, who have el and success- 
Fay" mantalned ther independence ‘againn the Inceons 


patriotism of the minor gentry and bu 
vividly or so accurately portrayed, . . . Mr. 
errors and unfounded c! s of writers like Mr. Freeman is most 
complete and withering.” ily Review, March 31. 
“ We take leave of Mr. Burns with sincere respect for his ability, 
Relnstekiog research, fairness and — spirit, which his wor! 
splays.” —North British Daily Mail, March. 


NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of “ OLRIG GRANGE.” 
BORLAND HALL: a Poem, in Six Books. 


1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Un a few days. 


SONGS and FABLES. By WILLIAM 
J. MACQUORN RANKINE, late Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering in the University of Glasgow. With 10 Illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn (J.B.). 1 vol. extra fcap. 
8vo, price 5s. [In a few days. 


The POETICAL WORKS of DAVID 
GRAY. New and Enlarged Edition. Edited by the late 
HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
1 vol, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


“This volume will effectually serve not guy to renew, but extend 
the feeling that the fame and name of David ray ought not willingly 
to be let die. Gray’s best-known ~~ ‘The Luggie,’ abounds in 
——: which should be joys for long, if not for ever.”—Scotsman, 

arc. , 

“Itis a misfortune that David Gray was not permitted to live till 
the season of ripeness; our misfortune, because, judcing from the 
volume before us, we perceive clearly what he might have been, and 
with what poetic riches he might have dowered the world.” —Glasgow 
Herald, March 28. 


WHENCE, and WHAT is the CHURCH ? 
A Tract for the Times. By a FREE-CHURCH LAYMAN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“ This excellent book, thoughtful and suggestive, is 
a Free-Churchman ; but though of the laity, he is quite a match for 
the clergy, and his Free-Churchmanshi would liberalise the churches 
in general, not to say the Free in particular. He is able and accus- 
tomed to think, and while he claims and exercises full liberty of 
thought, he accepts with devout reverence the authority of the written 
Word of God.”—Glasyow Herald. 


by a layman and 


NURSING; or, Full Directions for the 
Sick Room. By ZNEAS MUNRO, M.D. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Tf more heads of households were familiar with its teaching, it 
would save them much anxiety and the doctor much unnecessary 
trouble.”—Medical Times and Gazette. 

“Since Miss Nightingale’s book, we have not seen so useful and 
practical a work on the subject as the valuable work oes a 

an , 


A SYSTEM of MIDWIFERY; including 
the Diseases of Pregnancy and the Puerperal State. By 
WILLIAM LEISHMAN, M.D., Regius Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Glasgow. In 1 thick vol. 8vo, 
(860 pages and 183 Wood Engravings), price 30s, 


“Tn man: not only the best treatise on_ midwifery, that we 
annua hoe ay 0! = best treatises on any medical subject that has 
been published of late years.”"—Practitioner, February. 

“We have little hesitation in cqing that it is, in our judgment, the 
best English book on the subject.""—Lancet. 

“We can yeoceamend bey work as unquestionably the best modern 

i n our language.” 

me mes British and Foreign Medical Chirurgicai Review. 


SERMONS PREACHED in TRINITY 
CHURCH, GLASGOW. By WILLIAM PULSFORD, D.D. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ sermons f brillian f thought and style b 
ee ee Aresmatel oh Weighten hearers.” Daily Revise.” 


“ e are made to feel, speaks to us out of the fulness 
of ie own epirieual and intellectual life. He has been under no tem 

ww, just ause a message 0 is own ver. 
= ry ry ate because he has been first a thinker.” 





Glasgow: James Mact&nose, Publisher to the 
University. 
London: Macmittan & Co.; Hammrox, Apams & Co, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FV. E WORKS by FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


1, LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with other 
REMAINS. Crown 8vo. . om gl 

2. SERMONS. Four Series. Crown 8vo, each, 3s. 6d. 

3. LECTURES on the CORINTHIANS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

4. ANALYSIS of MR. TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


5. THE RDUOATION of the HUMAN RA vom 
ING. Feap. 8vo, 2*. 6d. — Sen aeee- 
FE! VE WORKS by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
1, THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS, Crown vo. 
ae 
2. CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Seventh Edition Meat” 
3. SERMONS, preached in St. James's Chapel. 7th Edition, 6s. 
4. SERMONS, preached in St. James's Chapel. Seena ering: 


Crown 8yvo. In the press. 
5. FREEDOM in the CHUR : 
REEDOM in CH OF ENGLAND Scena 
Pour WORKS by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
1. THE SOLIDITY of TRUE RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 
Pre; ing. 
2. FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal fe hdinteee. 
3. WORDS of HOPE, 
ane xe #0 from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. 


«. THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF 
SERVICE. Fourth Editon 3o-00, — 


HREE WORKS by H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

1, SPEECH IN SEASON. Crown 8vo, 9s. (Immediately. 
S OIGRRUS Pleo TR, 
HE HIGHER LIFE: its Reality, Experience, 
“Tithe Soul's Exodus,” ke. Cr 8vo, cloth, Yast (hiimetnety 
HE HISTORY of the REVOLUTION of 1688. 


By C. D. YONGE, Regius P: . , 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ne Ce eames ~~ Hy 








NEW NOVELS. 
\ AITING for TIDINGS. By the Author of 
“ White and Black.” 3 vols, Ummediately. 


-) UDITH GWYNNE, By LISLE CARR. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Carr's novel is certainly amusing...... 
variety, and the dialogue and incident mover flag Fay hE 
“ Displays much dramatic skill.” —dinburgh um 


OO LATE. By Mrs. NEWMAN. 2 vols. 


“One of the pleasant, graceful little novelettes, i 
best 6f our lady novelists and their special readers take ashi’ 
and, of its kind, a very good specimen.” —Standard. : 
. T i, hl iné, .. ng 7 nd 5 * 
“A most attractive story.” —Leeds , oy — 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 
65 CORNHILL, and 12 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





MANUALS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Foolscap 8vo. Limp cloth. Each vol i 
—~ _ containing 128 pages, 
NOW READY. 


PHYSIOLOGY.—By F. LE > 
F.R.S., of St. Thomas's at GROS CLARK, 


GEOLOGY.—By the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, 


Oambelden” &c., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 


IN PREPARATION. 


CHEMISTRY.—By ALBERT J. AVS 
Professor of Chemistry of St. Thomas's Tee 5, 


ZOOLOGY.—By A. NEWTON, M.A., 
a rey ee — Professor of 


MINERALOGY.—B ‘ } 
Merton College, Oxtora.” - WYNDHAM, M.A., 


BOTANY.—By A. BEN , 
Botany, King’s Coll —a Professor of 


PHYSIOS.—By J. OLERK MAXWELL, 


M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, U 
Experimental Physics. Se, University, Professor of 


ASTRONOMY.—By W. H. CHRISTIE, M.A., 


Trinity College, Cambri: f t 
Gueeide. dge, of the Royal Observatory, 


Magdale 
Zoolsey a 





London : 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 


Inn Fiel ; 
4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; and 48, Piccadilly, W” Wa. ; 





8vo cloth, 474 pp. Illustrated by 160 Woodcuts, 11. 6s, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS - 
AA. including the Cetecea. By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised and partly re-written’ by ihe 
Author, — by R. F. Tomes and E, R. Alston, 

“The work as a whole contains a fund of interesting inf, i 
with which every English gentleman, whether livii “3 1 
poy ay oo d be familiar. We need scarcely add that the an 


1 
Van Voorst’: 
greatly to the value of the work. deaurene tusitely done, and add 


JouNn Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster.row, 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 284, for April. 8vo, price 6s. [On Wednesday last. 
CONTENTS :— 

EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

PRINCE BISMARCK and the CHURCH of ROME. 

THE PARISIANS. 

MAX MULLER’S SCIENCE of RELIGION. 

HYDRAULICS of GREAT RIVERS. 

FROUDE’S IRISH PARLIAMENT and IRISH RE.- 
BELLION. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 

. THE PAST and FUTURE of the WHIG PARTY. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
Vols. II. and III. price 32s. completing the Work, in 3 vols. 
8vo, price 48s. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 
EMPIRE; an Historical Sketch, By W. O'CONNOR 
MORRIS, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Post 
8vo, with 2 Maps. [Next week. 


ESSAYS CRITICAL and NARRATIVE. 
By WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C. LL.D. M.P. sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 16s. 


The CHRONOLOGY of the BIBLE con- 
nected with CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS in the His- 
tory of BABYLONIANS, ASSYRIANS, and EGYPTIANS. 
By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. With Preface by A, H. 


SAYCE, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INGRAM PLACE; a Novel. By A Cape 
Colonist. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 14s. 

A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. 
GEORGE W. COX, M.A. Vots. I. and II. (to the close of 
the Peloponaesian War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


WATERLOO LECTURES; a Study of 


the CAMPAIGN of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES CORN- 
WALLI5 CHESNEY, R.H. Third Edition, with Map. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vo. 


V. the History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to 
the Time of Christ. Translated from the German by J. 
ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


Oxford Local Examinations in 1874. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Death 


of Edward the Confessor to the Death of King John. By 
W.L.R. CATES. With Introductory Sketch of the Pre- 
vious History by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


The PURE BENEVOLENCE of CREA- 
TION; Letters to a Friend in Perplexity. By JASPER 
TRAVERS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


The UNIVERSE and the COMING 
TRANSITS. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. With 22 
Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s. 


The OCEAN ; its Tides and: Currents and 
their Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.R.G.8. With 12 Diagrammatic Plates and Charts. 8vo, 
price 21s. 


The PRINCIPLES of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By DENIS CAULFEILD HERON, Q.C., late M.P. for the 
County of Tipperary. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS. 


Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Author- 
ised Edition, in 7 Monthly Parts, 6d. each. Pants I. to IV. 
now ready. 


LECTURES on FEVER delivered in the 
Theatre of the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin In- 
firmary. By W. STOKES, M.D. &c. Edited by J. W. 
MOORE, M.D. &c. 8vo, lds. 


Text-Books of Science. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. 
M. GOODEVE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. Small 8vo, with 


208 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
Introduction to the Study of ORGANIC 


MISTRY ; the Chemistry of CARBON and its Com- 
amo By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Professor of Chemistry in the London Institution. With 
8 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MANUALof QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. E. 
THORPE, Ph.D. and F.R.S.E., and M. M. PATTISON 
MUIR. With Plate and 57 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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LONDON: 
LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. First Series: “The Founda- 
tions of a Creed.” Vol.I. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s, 


J. G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS. The 
NaTurRE of the ScHoLaAR—The Vocation of. MaN—The 
DocTrinE of RELIGION. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
SMITH,LL.D. One Vol., demy 8vo, pp. 572, cloth, lis. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Its Foun- 
dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. R. 
GREG. Third Edition. With a New Introduction. Two 
Vols., crown 8v0, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS cf LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EARTH and its INHABITANTS. By 
T.L.STRANGE. Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 
Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. L. STRANGE, 
Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. Translated 
into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, pp. 440, 
cloth 18s. [Just ready. 

Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be had at 18s. each, 
also Vol. IL. at 15s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Brahmanical. Forming the Third Volume of the “ History 
of India from the Earliest Ages.’ By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. Demy 8vo, with Maps illustrating the Aryan 
Conquest, the Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire 
of Magadha, &c. 

ConTENTS.—Retrospect of the Vedic Age.—Retrospect of 
the Brahmanic Age.— Life and Teachings of Gotama 
Buddha.—Greek and Roman India.— Buddhist India.—Social 
Life of the Hindu Drama.— Brahmanical Revival.—The 
Rajpoots. (Jn the press. 


THE DATHAVANSO; or, the History of the 
Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 
with an English Translation by MUTU COOMARA 
SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues and Dis- 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years old). Trans- 
lated from the original Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COOMARA SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 


(Shortly. 
A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, M.A,, 


Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 


(Jn the press. 
COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, so 
far as it relates to the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By 
AUGUST SCHLEICHER. Translated, from the Third 
German Edition, by HERBERT BENDALL, B.A., Chr. Coll. 
Camb. (Shortly. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendahl). A 
Critical and Biographical Study, aided by Original Docu- 
ments and Unpublished Letters from the Private Papers of 
the Family of Beylee By ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
PATON. Crown 8vo. (immediately. 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO CEN- 

- TURIES, from 1520, their Lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the use of his 
M Described by E. BOEHMER, D.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 
Republication of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espanoles,”’ and 
a Memoir of B. B. Wiffen, by Isaline Wiffen. Roy. 8vo, 
pp. 232, cleth, 10s. 6d. 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 
Years of Autobiography. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE ABOLITION of the STATE. An 
Historical and Critical Sketch of the Parties Advocating 
Direct Government, a Federal Republic, or Individualism. 
By Dr. 8S. ENGLANDER. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 190, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE JADE OHAPLET. In Twenty-four 
Beads. A Collection of Songs, Ballads, &c. (from the 
Chinese), By G. C. STENT, M.N.C.B.R.A.S. Post 8vo, 
pp. 176, cloth, 5s. 


THE ENGLISH GIPSIES and their LAN- 
GUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








London: Trisyer & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 








CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 3. 7s. 
An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ae on the MS. Collections of the lateRICHARD CLEASBY, 


and completed by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON, 
M.A. With an Introduction and Life of Cleasby by G. 
(Part pleting the 





WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. Il. com; 
work, 25s.) 


The it hel, E 
publi rie ip to English Philology that ‘has yet been 


A SANSCRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Etymologically and Philologically arran with special 
— } reg amg Gothio, oe Saxon, 
and other Cogna lo-European Languages. By MONIER 
bs vy Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. 4to, 

. 14s, 6d, 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 
NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND, its Causes and 
Results. Vols. I. and II. Second Edition, with New Index 
8vo, 36s. Vol. III. The Reign of Harold, and the Interreg- 
num. 8vo, 21s. Vol. 1V. The Reign of William the 
Conqueror. 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE BERKE- 
LEY, D.D. (formerly Bishop of Cloyne). With an Acconnt 
of his Philosophy, and many of his writings hitherto un- 
published. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
M.A., Professor of;Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 15s. 


WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D. 
Collected and Edited by Professor FRASER. With Prefaces 
and Annotations. 3 vols. 8vo, 2I. 2s, 


The LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from 
‘* The Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” By W. 
WALLACE, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With 


a Prolegomena. 8vo, 14s, [This day. 
The THIRD BOOK of ST. IRENXUS, 
BISHOP of LYONS, against HERESIES. With Notes 


and Glossary by HENRY DEANE, B.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
[This day, 


VESUVIUS. By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
With numerous Maps and Niustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GEOLOGY of the VALLEY of the 
THAMES. By PROFESSOR PHILLIPS, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Its Origin and Development. By W. STUBBS, M.A., 
ee of Modern History at Oxford. Vol. I. crown 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES 
TIVE of MODERN HISTORY. 
GEORGE, M.A., F.R.G.S. to, 12s, 


The. WORKS of HORACE, Edited, with 
Introductions, Essays, and English Notes, by E. C. WICK- 
HAM, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. Vol. I. 
Odes and Epodes. 8vo, 12s. 


COWPER. THE TASK. With Trrocin1vm 
and Selections from the Minor Poems (1784—1799). Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by H. T. GRIFFITH, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE down to the YEAR 
1453. With Maps and Tables. By G. W: KITCHIN, M.A., 
formerly Censor of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the Prin- 
ciples of French Etymology. By AUGUSTE BRACHET. 
Fag oy into English by G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. Crown 

vo, 10s. 6d. . 


SELECT CHARTERS and other HISTORI- 
CAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the Constitutional His- 
tory of the English Nation from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Edward I. By PROFESSOR STUBBS. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. New Edition. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 

TONGUE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., formerly Professor of 

Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Complete Lists of the Clarendon Press Series for- 
warded on application to the Publishers. 
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